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CULTURE 


Sainte-Beuve, I believe it is, is quoted as having once de- 
clared that everything has been asserted and also denied. Prob- 
ably this could even be said, with no great appearance of being 
extravagant, about a limited period like, let us say, the last 
hundred years. We often hear the present time spoken of as an 
age of skepticism; but the truth is that it, like most other ages 
since civilization has been a wide-spread fact, is a vast heteroge- 
neity, or conglomerate of all kinds of beliefs and unbeliefs. 
Doubtless, indeed, as we surpass in numbers the people of any 
other age, so also we surpass all other ages in the crazy variety 
of our affirmations and denials regarding human concerns in 
this world and in other worlds. As there are all sorts of people 
in the world, so there are all sorts of outlooks upon life and hu- 
man destiny. There are, for example, at what most cultivated 
persons to-day would regard as one end of the scale of human 
intelligence, believers in the latest religion to be invented out 
of hand by some ego-maniac or other variety of mental unfortu- 
nate, and, at the other, believers in Darwin revised and brought 
up to date. Nevertheless, it is perhaps true that if we consider 
the organs of respectable opinion only, there is discernible an 
average tone and attitude to things in general, which gives some 
basis in fact for that tremendous phrase, ‘‘spirit of the age,’’ to 
rest upon. 

Thirty years ago, for example, in the days of Matthew Arnold, 
the educated world was a good deal interested in discussions 
appertaining to culture—what it was, for example, how it could 
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be secured, who ought to try to get it, and what, in general, its 
claims to consideration were in the fierce rivalry of things im- 
portant for the world’s attention. Apparently we no longer 
talk very much or very seriously about culture now. Doubtless 
Chautauqua lecturers, or some of them, still consider it a good 
thing for everybody to get a bit of at odd moments. The word 
culture is still used, also, around colleges and universities as a 
kind of vague shibboleth in that noisy but not very dreadful 
warfare which at such institutions is at all times waging between 
the advocates of the sciences and the advocates of the human- 
ities. But our wise men talk rather less about culture now than 
wise men used to. The officially great of the earth, and the 
ex-Officially great, never think, now, of the necessity of putting 
in an occasional word for culture as they go up and down the 
land, sermonizing upon the importance of honesty, energy, 
courage, and other old, respectable, and well-understood virtues. 
And for the magazine writers of to-day, the very last thing in 
the world that they would think of writing about is culture. 
Possibly there are a few popular lecturers still alive who have 
a discourse upon this subject in their list. But we know very 
well what most of us would do if such a lecturer came to town, 
preceded by the announcement that his theme was to be culture: 
we should stay at home, unless he were a very famous man in- 
deed, and we felt reasonably confident that before he got very 
far in his lecture he would wander a long way from his topic, 
and never return to it; just as we should do if it were announced 
that the lecturer’s topic would be Life, or Honesty, or Good- 
ness, or any other subject at once vague and worn. 

It is certainly true that culture, the word and the thing, was 
once a good deal talked about and written about, was a well- 
worn theme when our generation dropped it, or all but dropped 
it, turning it over, as it did, to those guileless classes to which 
allusion has been made: Chautauqua and other popular lecturers, 
and college teachers; classes notoriously deficient in the ability 
to discriminate between living ideas and dead ones—if one may 
say that without disrespect to the political gentlemen who more 
and more abound on the Chautauqua platform, and who do not, 
of course, fall under this condemnation. Doubtless the world 
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is very little the better for all the discussions of culture in which 
it has in the past indulged; though heaven forbid that any such 
test as the degree to which the discussion of it has demonstrably 
contributed to the real happiness and well-being of the world, 
should ever be applied to any of the topics which, in our con- 
sciously virtuous moments, we poor mortals worry and madden 
ourselves over, in the belief that when thus engaged we are 
acting a wiser and more creditable part than when more lightly 
engaged; than when talking about our neighbors, for example. 
No one, finally, will be disposed to deny that culture is a topic 
of surpassing vagueness —a vagueness so admirable that he must 
be a fool indeed who cannot discuss it with the appearance of 
considerable wisdom, provided only he do it with a sufficient 
degree of solemnity and a sufficient appearance of confidence in 
his own brazen platitudes. What, after all, though, is so harm- 
less for purposes of discussion as a platitude? The elaboration 
of a platitude arouses no antagonism, wounds no sensibilities, 
and at the very worst brings the care-charmer sleep to some, or 
to all, who find themselves upon the scene where the platitudes 
are ringing forth. Let us therefore for a little while yield our- 
selves up, each in his own way,—some to sigh, it may be, and 
some to sleep,—let us yield ourselves for a little while to the 
influence of such amiable platitudes as our vague and venerable 
subject will enable us to conjure up for a few moments out of 
the great abyss of platitudes. 

What is culture? The fact that no satisfactory definition of 
it has ever been given, has led some people more than half to 
question whether there is any such thing. Probably no one, how- 
ever, who is likely so much as to glance at an article about cul- 
ture, needs to be told that to deny the reality of a thing because 
the word which does its poor best to name that thing is not de- 
finable in clear-cut terms, and in a manner universally satisfac- 
tory, is to show one’s self very unfamiliar indeed with the limi- 
tations of the dictionary. Many of the most vital terms in 
language are not thus definable—perhaps it would be safe to say 
most such terms are not; terms which fall from our lips every 
hour, terms which, however vague, have behind them facts so 
sternly real that we could not ignore them for a day without be- 
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ing kicked out of decent society, or perhaps even getting ourselves 
abolished altogether as pestiferous and unlimited nuisances. 
One may say, indeed, that the world leads a hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence in its dealing with these terms; it is never quite sure 
that in a little while it may not have to require of them very 
different service from that which it has been getting from them. 
Hence, completely and permanently to clarify our understanding 
of these terms is impossible. If by any chance there comes to 
be a fairly general agreement about the meaning of one of them 
to-day, by to-morrow the sweep of thought or of events may have 
brought into high light some phases of the matter which the 
term attempts to identify, will have obscured or completely dark- 
ened other phases, and lo! the process of clarification is all] 
undone. For some of us are always lagging behind the sweep 
of events, and shall therefore to-morrow be using the old term in 
to-day’s sense, instead of in to-morrow’s; doing, it may be, deadly 
mischief thereby. And as laggers do not all lag alike, consider 
how utterly the work of clarification is likely to be undone by 
day after to-morrow, or even later in the week yet, when I, per- 
haps, have fallen behind three or four days, my next-door neigh- 
bor two days, and even you yourself one day; while, to make the 
confusion utterly hopeless, Smith, with the everlasting obtru- 
siveness of his race, has thrust himself where, for your comfort 
and mine, he has no business to be, namely, two or three days 
ahead of the sweep of thought and events; from which vantage 
point he yells back at us peaceable and slower-going citizens 
absurd drivel about being in advance of his time, the glorious- 
ness of martyrdom for the sake of truth and progress, and other 
like boastful and insulting remarks. 

It is hardly necessary to give any example of this fluidity of 
terms. Any good dictionary is crammed with such examples. 
No dictionary, indeed, can ever tell the thousandth part of the 
story, since even modern dictionaries have a limited capacity, 
and since—a far more important reason—oblivion speedily 
passes over the greater part of the story which the dictionary 
maker would have to tell, if he wanted to give a complete ac- 
count of any word in the popular vocabulary; any word, that is 
to say, that has been much used by all sorts of persons, or nearly 
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all; therefore, any thoroughly vital word. Who of us that has 
dipped even a little into Plato, followed even cursorily the move- 
ment of subsequent ethical teaching and speculation, and read 
with the least degree of thoughtfulness the history of the events 
as the result of which democracy and socialism have come into 
the world—who but knows that, in a certain sense, the whole 
history of the civilized world since Plato has represented an 
attempt to agree upon and realize in the domain of fact a clear 
and universally satisfactory definition of the word Justice? Ah, 
if I could but have justice! man has said passionately, if not 
from the beginning, at least from very early times in the history 
of his life on this earth: and it is hardly too much to say that, 
in the long history of man, as often as that cry has been uttered, 
whether in public or in private, it has meant a different thing, 
when it has meant anything at all beyond a vague discontent. 
That is to say, if every time that cry has escaped human lips, 
a world had been created exactly to meet its demands, it is 
hardly possible to believe that the same world would ever have 
been called for twice. No; the attempt at universal agreement 
upon the concept of justice, to say nothing of its realization in 
the actual world of human relationships, is an attempt which, 
while it will probably always continue to be made, can in the 
nature of things never be successful; and that not merely be- 
cause the material to be worked upon is obdurate, but far more 
for the reasons already elaborated. ‘We may compare the con- 
cept of Justice to the plan of a house, the realization of that 
concept to the finished building. Our plan and our building, 
however, both stand in hard case, if we can for the moment 
overlook the mild approach to a bull in speaking of our house as 
standing at all while it is still but a-planning. For every human 
being on earth insists on having a hand in our plan; and not 
only that, but every one of the multitudinous architects is for- 
ever changing his mind regarding the location or the desirability 
of a hall here or a window there, about the proper size and gen- 
eral shape of the house, even about the nature of the material 
out of which it is to be built. Everyone, therefore, is perpet- 
ually rubbing out not only the lines which he himself has made, 
but also those made by his fellow architects. Is it any wonder 
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that the plan is never finished to the satisfaction of anybody, or 
that the building is never begun? Is it any wonder that Justice 
is never realized in the world, since those whose business it is 
to realize it and whose blessing it would be to enjoy it, do not 
know what it is? 

Our comparison is in some respects not fortunate. In the build- 
ing of a house, such proceedings as have here been described would 
be unutterably grotesque. The facts which the comparison was 
meant to illustrate are not in the least grotesque. Reason and 
logic are among the guides of human life. They are perhaps 
its most important, and, on the whole, its safest guides; but as 
a mere matter of fact we know very well that they are far from 
being its absolute rulers. Not a little of the charm of existence 
comes from the effort to achieve the unattainable, and what is 
often, more or less dimly, no doubt, recognized as such. You 
and I know full well that, worry about it as much as ever we 
may, we shalJ] not succeed in making our neighbors much better 
than they are. Do and say what we will, we know they are sure 
to go on violating the plainest dictates of common sense, in the 
simplest as well as in the more difficult relations of life; they 
will continue to be dull and stupid, failing absurdly in the future 
as they have done in the past, to appreciate the good things we 
say and do, and putting an utterly exaggerated estimate upon 
their own rather pitiful accomplishments in similar directions; 
and they will make themselves ridiculous in the future as they 
have done in the past, parading their weakness before the 
world under the curious delusion that they are not weaknesses 
but most amiable characteristics, perhaps, even, virtues so fine 
and rare as to make their possessors unique in their generation, 
or at least in their neighborhood. But does the fact—which we 
early learn to be a fact—does the fact that our neighbors are 
practically unimprovable, make us any the less disposed to 
give them a sharp disciplinary whack on this occasion, a good 
piece of advice on that one; and, in general, does it render us 
any the less disposed to hold over them the whips of correction 
and let loose upon them the tongue of rebuke, in so far as these 
things can be done without too serious inconvenience or danger 
to ourselves? Or again, do not all of us, no matter what our 
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creeds, over and over again admit, even if only in our secret 
minds, the futility of our attempting really to fathom the 
mysteries with which religion concerns itself? Does not the 
devoutest believer, no matter what the god or system he adores, 
in the presence of some inscrutable and awful fact, bow his head 
and give over the riddle of things by saying, His will, not ours, 
be done? But do men’s thoughts pursue these mysteries to the 
dark regions where it is imagined their secret may lie, or try 
to pursue them, with any the less of eager and appalled interest 
because men know in their hearts, whatever their lips may say, 
that the veil which hides these mysteries will not be lifted in this 
world? With far greater interest, rather! 

Let us come back to culture. A vague term, it is; let that 
be granted. But this is not equivalent to admitting that it is a 
mere dream of the mind, chimera, pretentious sham, non-exis- 
tent virtue which some men have got credit and perhaps worldly 
advantage by laying claim to. It is even nothing whatever 
against culture that the term, and therefore the thing it names, 
is vague. We have seen that the most vital words in language, 
the words which stand for ideas that are woven, so to speak, 
all around and through men’s lives, are very apt to be vague 
words; and we have seen that, from the nature of thought and 
language, and their relation to one another and to the growing 
or at least the varied and changing life of man, this must be so. 
For it is the popular mind that is the maker of language, vital 
language, the current coin of communication between all men, 
as distinguished from mere words in a dictionary; and the pop- 
ular mind is not only a changeable thing without unitary life, 
a thing that can receive no commands and will therefore obey 
none, a thing that cannot be driven into conformity and con- 
sistency, not though the press, the dictionary makers, and the 
pedagogues of the world should agree—inconceivable and im- 
possible agreement!—not only themselves to use all words in 
one simple, consistent, and unchanging sense, but to visit with 
their high displeasure all who do not follow them absolutely in 
these matters, to the minutest shade of a thought. 

- Culture, then, is a vague term, granted. It has meant many 
different things, and it will mean many more before the opera- 
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tion of social forces shall have levelled all the differences between 
men which the word in the course of its long life will have de- 
noted and connoted, as the books on rhetoric say. But now 
having conceded the worst that can be said against our term 
culture, and therefore against the usefulness of the distinction, 
or the supposed distinction, which the term names, let us turn 
our attention to the more pleasant and perhaps more profitable 
task of seeking, very briefly, a few of the more important 
elements making up what we conceive to be the indisputable 
and invariable part of the contents of the term. For part at 
least of the contents of almost any term of the kind I have been 
speaking of is not seriously disputable, is, if not exactly in- 
variable in all cases, at least not so rapidly variable but that the 
world can at any given time hope to have a fairly working con- 
ception of it. Such a conception wil] satisfy plain people who 
think in the rough and think chiefly to live; though it will be 
far, of course, from satisfying either the idealist or the pedant. 
But as neither the idealist nor the pedant can ever be satisfied in 
this world anyway, plain, practical people may ignore them here, 
as they generally do. 

We can perhaps get at the heart of our term most conveniently 
if we turn the abstract into the concrete, or, more properly, turn 
from the abstract to the concrete, and ask ourselves, not what 
are indisputable elements in culture, but what, if anything, it 
is that must indisputably characterize the person whom we are 
willing to call a person of culture. 

Perhaps it would be well first to mention a few of the marks 
which a person does not need, necessarily, to possess, in order 
that we may rightly regard him as a person of culture. The 
person of culture, then, need not have all the virtures. Culture, 
that is to say, is not synonymous with perfection. People of 
fine instincts but of loose habits of thinking do not a little mis- 
chief by thus reading into a word of good implication a long 
list of admirable things that constitute no proper part of its 
meaning; and probably they do a good deal more mischief by 
treating words of bad implication in the same way. Who, for 
example, does not remember how all the categories of criminal- 
ity were confused in the frenzied popular discussions of the term 
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anarchy which were heard in this country in the weeks immedi- 
ately following the assassination of President McKinley? Who 
of us but remembers how impossible it was for any useful dis- 
cussion of anarchy as a social phenomenon to go on in that at- 
mosphere of crazy intellectual confusion? Culture is an admir- 
able thing in its limited way. But the man of culture is not 
necessarily a good man. He may have every vice that springs 
from the selfish or the cold heart. He may even be a person 
of profoundly immoral life—some of the men and women of 
rarest culture have been. Charles James Fox seems to have 
been such a man. It is related of Fox that in the hour before 
his death, when he could no longer see, he cried out to some one 
among those who were watching by him, ‘‘Read me the sixth 
book of Virgil!’’ Such a cry at such a time can have come only 
from a man of rare culture; and no man of his time—his time, 
we may remember, was not a nice and dainty time, either—no 
man of his time had trampled upon most of the moralities and 
shocked all the moralists of his day so often as poor Fox. 
Again, the person of culture need not be a person of refined 
and gracious manners. He is rather more apt to be made that 
by his culture, to be sure, than he is to be made a very virtuous 
person; for the influences which come to the flower in culture 
can far more easily affect the manners, incidentally, than they 
can master the animal passions of one type of man, or warm the 
cold heart of another. One may, indeed, admit that a man’s 
manners are often powerfully, if incidentally, affected for good 
by his culture. But not even manners are necessarily so 
affected. The great apostle of culture in his day, a man who 
battled for it ali his life against Philistine hosts, was Matthew 
Arnold. Arnold was as surely a person of culture as the modern 
world has known; and Arnold is chiefly remembered by some 
people, it is to be feared, because of one or two rather outrageous 
violations of good manners of which he was guilty when he vis- 
ited this country, and which were so singular that they have 
passed into story. Or consider Tennyson; undeniably, one 
may suppose, a man of ripest culture. The literature of nine- 
teenth century anecdote has no richer pages than those which 
reveal how far from gracious Tennyson’s manners often were. 
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If it be said that the most remarkable among these stories of 
Tennyson’s ungracious manners have to do with his efforts to 
avoid or to get rid of bores who had invaded or were trying to 
invade his privacy, one must reply that Tennyson had, of course, 
a perfect right to save himself from bores, even admiring bores, 
if he could, but that his manner of doing this was usually such 
as to make it impossible to accord him the praise of gracious- 
ness of manners. There have been men and women, surely, who 
have been able to get rid of bores far more effectively than 
Tennyson ever could, and have done it without a trace of Tenny- 
son’s brusque, even brutal manner. 

Culture, once more, has nothing whatever to do with the way 
one carries one’s body, or manages one’s legs and arms. Of 
culture, indeed, one may say, with a rather grotesque inversion 
of our ordinary manner of speaking, and yet say very truly, 
that no arms are too long to reach it, no legs too long and un- 
gainly to carry their owner to it. Before some kinds of audi- 
ence, it would be rather necessary to insist on this point; before 
an audience of present-day freshmen in a coeducational college 
or university in the middle West, for instance. In this great 
region, the freshman of to-day, who is always, of course, first and 
foremost in search of culture, seems to tend more and more to 
regard culture as somehow indissolubly connected with the art 
of manipulating one’s legs gracefully, even rhythmically. Ac- 
cordingly, somewhat early in his career as a student, as soon, 
indeed, as he has lost his initial terror of his instructors, and 
found them to be mere men and women not very different from 
himself, and possessed of no mysterious power to make him 
work at his studies any harder than he chooses to do, he is very 
likely to join a dancing school. In his letters home, he defends 
this independent step out into the world, on high cultural 
grounds, and, if one may judge by the results, usually does it 
so eloquently as to carry conviction home to the parental mind; 
thus, by the way, making the first movement which, in many a 
home, is to end in theological catastrophe—perhaps in the over- 
throw of the good Methodist principles of a life-time! Never- 
theless, even if we should happen to sympathize with the fresh- 
man’s social ambitions, we must yet tell him, in the interests 
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of stern veracity and the dictionary, that culture and the art of 
dancing are things which have absolutely nothing whatever to 
do with one another, though, in the manifold and labyrinthine 
relationships of life, they may now and then come into more or 
less casual contiguity. 

It is perhaps more than time, however, for us to leave these 
negatives, these discussions of what are not marks of the person 
of culture. We are trying, remember, not to get at what ought 
to be essential elements in the concept of culture, but rather at 
what are such elements, if one may judge from the affirmations 
and denials of which culture is the subject, made by pop- 
ular usage when it is really thinking, and not merely talking, if 
one may for the moment venture somewhat boldly to personify 
popular usage. There is, I think, one essential mark of a person 
of culture, and that is an appreciative familiarity with a consid- 
erable body of the best art of the world, and, primarily, with 
the best literature. By /éterature here is not meant delles-lettres 
only, of course, but all great books, even all books having high 
worth of substance and distinct charm of style; belles-lettres, 
however, undoubtedly holding the most conspicuous place. The 
popular conception, if I have judged rightly regarding the fact, 
makes literature thus primary because, in our day and world, at 
least, it is the most influential of all the arts, and the one of 
immeasurably widest range, appealing as it has been made to 
do, over and over again, to all the manifold interests of man’s 
nature as no other art can apparently ever be made to do, by 
any force of genius in the artist, because of the nature of the 
material in which all the other arts work. So dominant, indeed, 
is literature among the arts, that popular speech would hardly 
deny the praise of culture to the man who had read apprecia- 
tively most of the great literature of the world, or a considerable 
part of it, merely because he had no ear for music, or no eye for 
form and color, or even if he were so unfortunate as to be defi- 
cient in both these particulars; though undoubtedly his culture 
is regarded as a finer and fuller sort whose appreciative famil- 
iarity with great art includes the works of Beethoven, and 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo, as well as the works of Virgil and 
Shakespeare. 
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It is important to note that mere familiarity with great art is 
not sufficient to constitute an essential mark of culture: it must 
be appreciative familiarity, such familiarity as that implied in 
Fox’s dying cry, ‘‘Read me the sixth book of Virgil!’’ A man 
may have read all the great literature in all languages, ancient 
and modern, without being in any degree a man of culture. 
For he may have read all his literature as many and many a 
wretched pedant who is teaching literature has read Azs litera- 
ture: not at all because he cares for it, but solely in order that 
he may master the mechanics of an art by means of which to 
earn his daily bread. Or he may read it as the philologian 
reads it: in order that he may transform as much of it as possible 
into linguistic points, to be submitted to the envious and admir- 
ing scrutiny of his co-workers at the next meeting of their 
association; perhaps, even, that he may have more linguistic 
points to submit on that occasion than some rival philologian. 
Probably in the minds of most men the philologian is the typical 
dry-as-dust; and this is simply because, widely as he reads, his 
reading, by reason of his peculiar notion of values, cannot be 
the appreciative reading that marks the man of culture. Of 
course there are philologians who are true men of culture, men 
who have learned to read in two different manners: a business 
manner, and an appreciative, a cultural manner. But if one 
may judge the ordinary philologian by what he publishes, it 
must be as nearly impossible for him to read a great piece of 
literature appreciatively as it would be, let us say, for a butcher 
to write sentimental poetry about calves and lambs. 

But how is all this to the purpose? If a mark is really to 
be a mark, it must be visible; and how is the man of culture to 
convince us that he has an appreciative familiarity with the best 
art of the world? By telling us that he has? That would not 
be modest ; and moreover, we might not believe him. By ‘‘chatter 
about Shelley,’’ in Professor Freeman’s savage phase, and about 
other renowned artists in literature, music, painting, and sculp- 
ture? That is the way taken, with pathetic unsuccess, by two- 
thirds of your dear acquaintances and mine who, though they 
are not persons of culture, think they are, and want us to think 
so, and succeed only in convincing us that they are either 
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simpletons or mere common bores. The fact is, that while we 
all like to have our good qualities recognized, yet real culture 
is the most unobtrusive of all good qualities. Self-confessed 
culture is perhaps always sham culture. But the real thing is 
not noisy, does not claim the rewards of public recognition. 
Far more truly may it be said of culture than of virtue, that it 
is its own exceeding great reward. For virtue has often be- 
trayed her children to poverty, to disease, to torture, to the 
dungeon and the stake—or in modern days, though, let us hope, 
less often, to the penitentiary and the gallows; but culture com- 
mits no betrayals, abiding with its possessor, faithful friend 
and consoler, until insanity or death finishes the tale. 

It is not culture, indeed, that can bestow upon its possessor 
the power to face with a calm mind long-continued disappoint- 
ment and failure. It is not culture that can enable him to pass 
with fortitude through the agony into which virtue leads some 
of her children, and into which the strange and tragic concate- 
nation of things leads all of us, once and again. These great 
powers to endure are the original gifts of the gods to their fav- 
orites, and are either granted or withheld, once for all. But 
culture has often enabled men to forget for a happy hour their 
long-continued disappointment and failure, and thus in the 
space of a lifetime has made it possible for them to gather 
strength for many a brave renewal of the fight; and if it has not 
been able to save even its dearest children from the more awful 
calamities of life, it has at least saved them from brooding, with 
morbid anticipation, upon the greater horrors to come in the 
world beyond. 

‘‘Read me the sixth book of Virgil!’’—so we may imagine 
poor Charles Fox’s mind to have worked as he lay dying— 
‘fread me the sixth book of Virgil! For the last time let my 
thoughts wander with AEneas and the Cumzan Sibyl to that 
wonderful infernal world whose reality I do not fear, and whose 
spell Virgil’s glorious lines cast forever upon my imagination 
in those dear old Eton days!”’ 

Ah, how proud of our culture you and I might be, in our 
secret hearts, if we could ever come to love one of the great 
masterpieces of the world’s art with a love like that! 


R. D. O’ Leary. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
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JULIAN THE APOSTATE 


Some sixteen hundred years ago, the people of a proscribed 
sect were exalted by the announcement of a conversion. An 
imperial proselyte had been found, and the battle for existence 
under which the religion had flourished could now become a 
peace of propaganda. Such, doubtless, was the fond dream of 
many an ardent bishop, who had not yet felt the canker of 
ecclesiastical schism within his bosom, as he meditated on that 
fair day when the Pagan Constantine announced himself a 
Christian. Constantine’s conversion was a triumph of Chris- 
tianity and of an unscrupulous personal ambition. 

Three Christian sons divided a vast empire, and held a 
butchery of imperial possibilities. Then, with minds more at 
ease, they dispersed to the ends and centre of the enlightened 
earth. Their thrones were secure; for only two small children, 
brothers, cousins to the imperial three, had been spared from 
the massacre at Constantinople. 

But within those three royal breasts the applause of Christ was 
far more prominent than his emulation. Two brothers clashed 
and one was slain in an ambush—that left two brothers. One 
brother, whose life was necessary to the other, because of the 
magnitude of the Empire, was slaughtered by a German usurper 
—that left one brother. Yet the Furies—which appeared on 
earth for many centuries in the shapes of the royal eunuchs-- 
were athirst. The last brother lived miserably, a coward who 
shone in censored reports, and desolately he died. His death 
completed the tale of the first four Christian rulers of an empire 
truly purple—purple every foot of it with a purple deeper than 
the dye of the Phoenician murex. 

The Great Emperor—the last of three brothers—was smitten 
maybe by a qualm of conscience, or he needed a reed to lean 
upon; for he chose the brother of a hero, and called him 
“‘Czsar.’’ The Brother and the Hero alone of a numerous 
family had escaped the massacre at Constantinople—which was 
already a great city. 

When Julius Constantius fell at Constantinople, his son Julian 
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was six years of age. After an early training under the guidance 
of Mardonius, an aged eunuch of profound learning and poly- 
theistic tendencies, Julian was transferred with his brother 
Gallus to Macellum, a lonely rock-fortress of Cappadocia. At 
Macellum the two striplings were carefully guarded by the Great 
Emperor’s jealousy, and an attempt was made to instil Christian 
doctrines into the minds of both youths. 

The Brother became a Christian; Julian did not. 

For six years the two young brothers were served in luxury by 
a household of imperial spies at Macellum, and then Gallus 
became the helpmate to the Great Emperor. Julian passed to 
the city of Constantinople and then to Nicomedia in Asia, ever 
under the watchful eye of an emperor already jealous of the 
reputed learning of the young cousin who might just as easily 
have been laid to rest with that emperor’s uncle in the Byzan- 
tine shambles. 

Unceasingly was he watched by the imperial eunuchs — offi- 
cial barbarities originated for convenience by an eastern queen 
—ever was he commanded to be a Christian; and ever did he 
despise the Christian religion more and more—for even now 
the dreamed-of millennium was a fancy; Arian and Athanasian 
were fanatically cutting each other’s throats, literally and 
doctrinally. Semi-Arian Origenist and Orthodox were wrang- 
ling not-sweetly over the contents of a word: should it contain 
this ten or that ten letters? The debate had not originated for 
the sake of a Greek word, but many of the fiercest and most 
godless men of God had long since forgotten the object of the 
mélée. Had they ever known that object? Indeed it was in- 
volved, and mysteriously drawn by the few who plucked the 
essence from the chaos. 

The metaphysics of Neo-Platonism plus its foundation of 
Platonic rationalism was waging a losing fight with Chris- 
tianity even prior to the conversion of Constantine. Neo- 
Platonism strove to foist a row of empty symbols—an o’er- 
toppled myth-legend —on a public which craved moral regener- 
ation, not by reason, but by faith. Hence it did not carry the 
better classes of the Great Empire. Neo-Platonism strove to 
introduce severity and simplicity into the daily life of an 
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Oriental rabble. Hence the rabble laughed aloud—at Neo- 
Platonism. Therefore this involved philosophy of rationalism 
and metaphysics failed before on-rushing Christianity—failed 
through its empty vices and its out-of-date virtues, a Hellenism 
without a Hellas. For Christianity offered an historical Re- 
deemer, a vigorous figure; and marshalled sentiment against 
cold reason, and spoke ecstatically of a glorious hereafter, and 
the EQUALITY OF MAN. Hence it appealed to the majority 
of those who yearned and by the vices of wealthy display that 
crept into the organization subsequent to the conversion of 
Constantine, it swept the rabble before it. Neo-Platonism was 
a matter of opinion—a philosophy open to whosoever would; 
Christianity was a matter of conviction—in it lay salvation and 
without awaited damnation (a belief developed fully by The- 
odosius)—and was propagated by an admirable hierarchy. In 
the end Chritianity absorbed the best of Neo-Platonic meta- 
physics — the public demanded mystery —and the system best 
suited to adoption was that of Origen, Hellenist or Semi-Arian. 
From myth-legend to saint-worship and the iconoclastic con- 
troversy was but a step. 

No sooner did the Church feel herself to be secure from 
persecution and impending disaster than small cracks and hidden 
chasms within the ranks widenened into mighty canyons, con- 
version of the Gentile was forgot, and Athanasius flew at the 
throat of Arius Agonistes. Arianism retained rational ex- 
planation—it strove to explain the First Cause —and Athanasius 
triumphed at Nicza, in the year of his Lord 325. Mysticism 
was triumphant—mysticism akin to the fanaticism of the 
Sabellians in its explanation of the Trinity—but a slight bridge 
between the loftiest and the most material of the wrangling 
sects. 

And still they fought. 

One emperor favored Orthodoxy, and the next favored Arian- 
ism, and the Empire split in its sympathies—which decrees 
could not change—and libel, and blasphemy were in the air and 
Christian blood was shed by Christian hands; and nowhere there 
was religious peace—in Europe, Asia, or Africa—save at the 
rustic shrine, where a Greek divinity was adored to the tinkle of 
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falling waters and the scents of a forest; or the drip of melted 
snow; or the crash of a gull-flurred surf on some isolated islet, 
where the worshiper soared above himself and his embattled 
fellow-men on the pinions of Nature, Mighty Mother of Gods. 

So Christianity of the Gospel was obscured, and those, who 
might have seen, saw only discord and family bloodshed. 

In the midst of this religious strife, Julian was born, and from 
the day on which his Christian cousins—the three sons of 
Constantine the Great—slaughtered the relatives in Constanti- 
nople, the child hated the Christian creed. And even as a 
child he fedupon myths and philosophy of ancient Greece — 
‘*Hellenism,’’ he termed the combination. He was watched so 
jealously by the Great Emperor that he was forced to move from 
place to place, always befriended by the Great Empress, Eusebia, 
always studying; and secretely worshiping Greco-Oriental di- 
vinities. 

Picture to yourself a young man of twenty-four, nervous of 
temperament, one who can claim no man as confidant, of pent-up 
emotions, who from his youth has found but intermittent solace 
in the fellowship of man—to whom the student’s papyrus and the 
solitude of Nature have been boon companions. One day comes 
a summons to the recluse. He is to appear before the man who 
butchered his father and beheaded his brother; for Gallus 
Czesar is now dead. Must he, the last male of his house, save 
that one upon the throne, go to the summons and be slain? He 
prays to his immortal gods. He goes and is proclaimed 
Czsar! Second in rank to the hated and despised emperor he 
stands, unexercised in his offices of peace or war, married to his 
cousin, the sister of his lord. And why was he, a man whose 
existence troubled the Great Emperor, chosen to such a position ; 
and did the poet-philosopher remain a stranger to that public 
and martial post? 

The Great Empire was menaced in the golden deserts of the 
East by a mighty monarch, Sapor of Persia, a monarch now in 
his glory. And in the forest of the West, the tall, fair-haired 
barbarians who drank beer and swung battle-axes on the banks 
of a blue river that has run red more often than we care to think 
of, were ripping the provinces of the Great Emperor wofully, 
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and humiliating his proud name, despite large tribute of silver 
from the Imperial Treasury. 

The emperor could not lead an army against both, and would 
not lead an army at all, if he could avoid it. He trusted the 
Hero, Julian, ‘‘because he had more faith in the one who had 
the right to accuse him than in those whose duty it was to be 
grateful to him.’’ Also the Great Empress showed her lord 
what she considered to be the Light of Reason. 

Has any military leader’s ambitions out-soared those of 
Julian—now soldier—fresh-snatched from the lecture-hall? We 
think not. Has any man been possessed of greater courage, and 
has any general ever gripped the hearts of his soldiers with a 
greater love? Assuredly, no. Napoleon was trained to fight, 
and so was Charles XII of Sweden, whose brief martial flame 
might be compared with that of Julian. But Julian was 
virtually reared in the cloister, yet was a very viking among 
men when the call to arms was sounded; and amidst the din of 
battle, this warrior remained priest, poet, and philosopher. His 
stars remained in the ascendant simultaneously. 

The Hero went to the forests of the North carefully and 
jealously watched by a great emperor. And there he won to 
him a mercenary soldiery and a soldiery of corrupt legionaries 
by the humanity of his understanding and the simplicity of his 
manner. Also his courage and his firmness made him brother 
to the man with whom he toiled on foot and in the mire, with 
whom he ate of the meagerest fare, with whom he went hungry, 
and with whom he fought in the blood and sweat at the head of 
a column. 

On a day in the winter of 355-356, the scholar-general galloped 
toward the forest of Gaul, escorted by three hundred and sixty 
legionaries. From the open rivers of the South he came, past 
the withered stubble of lower Peidmont, and on into the dark 
snow-clad sentinels, the forests of Roman Gaul. Roman Gaul 
indeed? And why ‘‘Roman’’? For the Teutonic barbarians 
who mingled with the forest shadows across the Rhine con- 
tinually gave the lie to that appellation. Headed by fierce 
chieftains, they crossed the great blue river and penetrated 
Gallia at will for many miles, The Roman bank from Strassburg 
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to the Northern Ocean, in a belt some fifty miles wide, was 
desolated and the Gallic villages were in ashes. The inhabi- 
tants lived in constant dread of swiftly moving German hordes, 
and the Great Emperor—even the Great Emperor—paid much 
silver for short truces. 

To make the Rhine a Roman stream; to sweep the Germans 
from their own bank backward; to rebuild the Roman bank; to 
reéstablish confidence and prosperity in Gaul itself; and to ren- 
der the Roman arms once more dreadful to the barbaric forayers 
was the task facing the Czsar, when he considered the situation 
in the frozen city of Lugudunum during the winter of 356. 

And the Great Emperor writhed on his oriental couch, 
when he remarked the path of glory opened by him to his hated 
cousin, the Cesar. And he reflected: ‘‘Surely this bearded 
philosopher of Athens will succumb to conditions too harsh for 
a coarse legionary.’’ And his mind was easier. Then a 
eunuch, perhaps Eusebius, the chamberlain of the palace, 
whispered in the Great Ear: ‘‘Leave no stone unturned.’’ And 
so it happened that generals were sent to Gaul for the sole 
purpose of disobeying the Czsar and bringing about his 
destruction. 

Despite these machinations, campaigns of brilliancy unparal- 
leled marked the career of the Gallic leader. 

In successive marches, Julian spurs his army,—an army used 
to flee before Teutonic axes,—and towns are relieved, battles 
fought and won—chief among them the engagement at Strassburg, 
where 13,000 imperial troops annihilated 35,000 Germans under 
the giant Cnodomar; the Rhine again becomes a Roman stream, 
even to the mouth, where the hitherto unconquered Franks bend 
to the Roman Eagle. Not only in Gaul, but in the German 
forests also, he leads his reanimated legions, and the Teutons 
are quelled for many miles from the river bank. 

Three times did the young soldier cross the Rhine and for 
more than five years did he rule in Gaul, despite opposition 
and interference from imperially appointed subordinates ; for the 
Great Emperor waxed ever more green with jealousy and sup- 
pressed the name of his heroic cousin in favor of his own, when 
publishing reports of the Gallic engagements. 
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Julian had marched and fought, eaten and slept, with his 
infantrymen, and now he lived and administered justice among 
his Gauls. He rebuilt desolated cities and villages, civilization 
crept once again to the Rhine bank, and the blue water, un- 
dimmed with wind-blown ash, again reflecte dzig-zag towers of 
white brick and swordless sword-arms. 

The inhabitants of the north woods became actually happy, 
and men slept once more without one hand on the battle-axe, 
because a young hero strode through Gaul from his chosen city of 
Lutetia, carrying justice and prosperity with him. ‘‘He was 
at the same time an exalted idealist . . . . ; a commander of 
genius; a heroic soldier; and an expert administrator.’’ The 
effect of his coming to Gaul is thus seen through the eyes of an 
admiring though discreet Roman officer: ‘‘In an instant he 
shone so brightly as to be judged for prudence a new Titus, his 
successes in war equal to those of Trajan, humane as Antonius, 
and in abstract mental investigations to be the peer of Marcus 
Aurelius, whom he wished to emulate in his actions and habits.”’ 
The same soldier is struck by the fact that a young man “‘trans- 
planted suddenly into the midst of the dust of Mars, not from 
a military tent, but from the tranquil shades of the Academies, 
subdued Germany, and having pacified the regions of the frozen 
Rhine, killed and bound in chains the barbarian kings thirsting 
for blood.’’ 

The decay of the Empire of the West was delayed by the con- 
structive results of the young Czsar’s administration. The 
grateful people of Gaul compared this period to a serene, re- 
splendent sunrise after a most gloomy night. In his manifesto 
to the Athenians, Julian, with dignified pride, thus summarizes 
his stay in Gaul: ‘‘Three times I crossed the Rhine; I recovered 
from the barbarians twenty thousand prisoners, who were 
found beyond the Rhine; in two battles and one siege I captured 
thousands of men in the flower of their age; I sent to Constantine 
four battalions of the strongest infantry, three not quite so 
strong, two cohorts of the most daring cavalry: now by the favor 
of the gods, I am master of all the cities, having retaken a few 
less than forty.’’ 

Then in the year 360, the Great Emperor, overcome by jealousy 
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and evil counsel, desiring naught save the destruction of the sole 
surviving male of the house of Constantine the Pale (Chlorus), 
sends a messenger to the idol of Gaul, to the young hero amid 
his devoted legions, an ambassador saying to the picked warriors 
of Gaul that they shall leave their upland forests and hasten to the 
burning sands of Asia; for a mighty monarch is to be checked. 

The summoned legions were composed of men who had en- 
listed to fight only in their own snow-bathed mountains and 
forests. They were discontented. Their discontent permeated 
the entirearmy. The army loved Julian—and he was proclaimed 
‘*Augustus’’—Great Emperor! 

Apparently the young leader accepted the perilous honor only 
when forced into the contract by his followers. Was his re- 
luctance assumed or genuine? Probably his unwillingness was 
sincere, though possibly his friends—not entirely unknown to 
him — connived at the end attained: his friends who clung to 
Paganism, and regarded him in the light of a Redeemer. 
Julian had only to wait until his cousin’s death to ascend the 
imperial throne—he was the last male descendant of an illustrious 
emperor. And he was too much of a soldier and patriot to de- 
sire an empire-wracking conflict within the imperial domains— 
such a conflict as that of Mursa; wherein Constantius defeated 
Magnentius the barbarian usurper, assassin of his brother Con- 
stans; wherein Roman legionaries foamed away against Roman 
legionaries, and the strength of the empire, the guard of the vast 
northern frontier, slew itself upon the swords of its brothers- 
in-arms. 

The Great Emperor himself was in the far East when Julian’s 
courier brought proposals from the new Augustus, who was 
willing to make certain dignified concessions tohis senior. The 
senior was indeed wroth, and he told his army so. 

Up to the point of commencing hostilities with the Great 
Emperor, Julian, who is known as the Apostate, preserved a 
semblance of Christianity for politic reasons—not a very honest 
act on his part; for he was pagan to the core from early child- 
hood. Early in the year 361, however, Julian heard that Con- 
stantius was preparing supplies prior to marching against him; 
and flaring forth into open Paganism he entrusts his cause to 
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the ‘‘Immortal Gods,’’ and sweeps eastward in three divisions, 
having left an appreciable guard under his able friend Sallustius 
in Gaul itself. Up to Sirmio, in Savia, he sweeps, driving 
before him or capturing the advanced outposts of the Great 
Emperor. He sends a message to the senate in Rome in which 
he assumes the Empire, and denounces Constantius. 

And then Constantius came West—somewhat! 

He left Edessa—which is in Asia Minor—for Antioch; from 
Antioch he went to Tarsus, where he became sick with fever; 
from Tarsus he went to Mopsucrenae; and from Mopsucrenae 
he probably went to Hell; for in that town he died, and the 
Empire was delivered from civil war into the hands of a brilliant 
hero, a man destined to waste his extraordinary talents in 
ineffectual efforts to turn backward a religious tide, and die 
young. 

In December of 361 Julian was received at Constantinople 
amidst popular applause. He decreed capital punishment to 
five political prisoners—one condemnation being perhaps the 
deepest blot upon a name so linked with justice. 

He cleared the imperial palace of its hundreds of useless 
retainers and servants—a veritable rabbit-warren for the worth- 
less, it had been; and incurred the indignation of many because 
of his simplicity of habit. He, in turn, sighed for his virtuous 
Gallic Lutetia, when forced to view the lascivious East at close 
quarters. 

Julian’s wife, Helena, had died just before her husband moved 
from Gaul against her brother Constantius, and the Hero is said 
never to have shared the couch of a woman after her death. 
Such a man the city of Antioch could scarce attract—Antioch 
in which Luxury found her mirror. And mutual dislike between 
the citizens of that metropolis and their emperor was not con- 
cealed. At Antioch the emperor rested in 362, already drawing 
towards the second and last field of his military career, the sands 
of Iran. At Antioch, then, he rested and gazed towards the 
desert-bound valley of the river Euphrates — gazed with his 
back to the Danube, with his back to the danger-centre of the 
Empire. His usual energy had fortified and amply garrisoned 
the western river frontiers ere he departed from Constantinople 
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for Antioch, but his perspicacity was sadly in error when he 
chose Persian antagonists in preference to Gothic, caught un- 
awares undoubtedly by his admiration for Alexander the Great, 
and pressed by an inordinate desire to emulate the Macedo- 
nian’s march to Indic Jaxartes. 

In Persia reigned a mighty monarch, a monarch so mighty as 
to turn aside great rivers from their courses when he wished to 
float his warships against the walls of a Roman city—a monarch 
so absolute that the heads of his satraps were as meat to his 
swine, and the beasts of the jungle filled the ranks of his 
myriads. For the elephants of Asia fought the battles of Sapor, 
when the arms of his enemy stood to the blight of his number- 
less archers. 

Sapor was yet in his prime, when the Roman Julian moved 
against him, though the Shah had reigned already half a century 
—in his very prime; for he had been crowned monarch while 
still in the body of his mother—literally crowned, before the 
adoring Magi and princes. From the year 337 onward, Sapor 
had harassed the Roman border and troubled the territory of 
Arsaces, king of Armenia and ally to the Romans, and his arms 
were universally dreaded by the Roman soldier. Libanius says 
that a picture of Persian soldiers was sufficient to frighten the 
Roman legionary. Constantius had not managed his Persian 
campaigns well, and Sapor had finally captured the strong city 
of Amida in Mesopotamia after a memorial siege. 

And so Julian turned his back upon the fair Goth in his black 
forests, and saw only the swarthy Persian, derisively agrin to 
his plains of sun-baked clay. And in March of 363 the fighting 
idealist left Antioch for the river Euphrates. The Persian 
court was well satisfied to be at peace with Rome, and so notified 
the Western emperor, but heedless of these overtures, Julian 
pushed his war-cloud eastward—Roman legionaries and aux- 
iliaries, and their allies, auxiliaries from Gaul—men destined to 
wilt under the eastern sun-glare,—allies from Asia—the men of 
Arsaces, king of Armenia. 

So he passed the Euphrates and divided his army into two 
parts. One portion he sent east to the Tigris for a defence to 
his otherwise unprotected flank. That division, under Pro- 
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copius, proved of absolutely no assistance whatsoever and never 
coalesced with the main division during the now numbered days 
of Julian Augustus, With the main division Julian followed 
the Euphrates southward and, at Circesium, was met by a fleet 
of one thousand Roman vessels of war and supply. Ever opposed 
by his sooth-sayers, who repeatedly augured disaster, Julian 
pushed forward to the capital of Sapor—Ctesiphon on the Tigris— 
pushed forward at the head of his men, taking city after city, 
fortress after fortress, and winning bloody battles in the van of 
his columns, where he displayed marvelous valor and endurance 
while cheering his soldiers onward. Up to the walls of Ctesipon 
he led his army while he floated his fleet from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris by Trajan’s canal, an abandoned waterway which he 
was compelled to redig. 

Up to this point Julian had advanced into Persia very much 
as Bonaparte was to advance into Russia during the year of 
1812. The Persian hosts had remained in the dim distance. 
Small armies had been provided at intervals, upon which the 
Romans might wear their strength, and the rest had been left to 
the climate—a climate under which the snow-born Heruli wilted 
and melted. Up to this point the campaign had been successful. 

Now Julian won a bloody victory under the walls of Ctesiphon, 
and the city would doubtless have been his for the taking. 
Instead of capturing the great eastern capital, dazzled by the 
shade of Alexander, he saw only the glittering waters of India; 
and turning his army to the East, he burned his great fleet of 
provisions, and pushed out into the blight of the Asian wastes. 

Speedily was he lost by his Persian guides — pretended 
deserters from the army of Sapor—and neither water nor food 





nor directions were discoverable. Speedily did he realize that ‘+ 


aid from Procopius or Arsaces was not to be forthcoming. And 
just as speedily did the Lost Legions feel in force the prick of 
the Persian arrow and the heavy foot-fall of Sapor’s charging 
elephants. For now the vanguard of the mighty monarch’s 
main army neared the insolent invader, and, by sun-glare and 
star-glow, clouds of fleet horsemen attacked the painfully 
winding columns. 

Amid such crucial conditions Julian appeared no whit less the 
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hero. During the march, the emperor rode fleet chargers, and 
where the attack raged fiercest, there was Julian wielding a 
bloody sword, encouraging his men by voice and action. Was 
the vanguard attacked?—the emperor was at hand. Was the 
rear threatened ?—to that end of his line he immediately dashed. 
He, and he alone, kept the worn soldiers hoping and conquering; 
for conquer they still did, whenever a pitched battle occurred. 
And at night the emperor continued to sleep simply, to rise at 
an early hour, to write and to read concerning matters philo- 
sophical. The serenity of his demeanor during periods of 
comparative rest is not the least remarkable of his aspects 
during the Persian campaign. 

In the meanwhile, Julian led his army northward in search of 
better climatic conditions. The movement was a retreat, and 
the Persian vanguard clung closely to the retiring Romans. 

On a burning day Julian’s rearguard was assaulted. Without 
donning his armor, the emperor leaps upon his steed and flies to 
the breach. The Persians are repulsed, but attack the Roman 
flank immediately. Still without armor, Julian rushes to the 
newly menaced point, and, in the midst of a cloud of dust, with 
arm upraised as an encouragement to his men, the fearless 
leader is struck by a flying javelin. In his side the steel struck, 
and the blood of Augustus returned to the earth of his ancestors. 

For a short while the emperor lingered, surrounded in his 
tent by generals and friends. Heroically he lived and as a hero 
he died: dictating thoughts concerning the hereafter, while the 
Gauls, who had seen their beloved leader fall, made a bloody 
offering of the Persian attackers, that their hero’s spirit might 
not depart unattended. 

Who killed Julian? Either a Roman or a Persian. Had a 
Persian killed him, the slayer would not long have concealed 
that peculiar distinction. Yet the Persians swear that a 
treacherous Roman was responsible for the hero’s death. Li- 
banius attributes the killing to a Christian fanatic, but just who 
slew the warrior-philosopher is not known. The atmosphere of 
treachery surrounds his end. In the year 363 the Great 
Apostate died, and with his spirit vanished the impossible 
dreams upon which it had fed. At the age of thirty-two, this 
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marvelous combination of energy, courage, and talent per- 
ished. 

Julian’s great military errors were two in number: he failed 
to perceive the Empire’s true danger—the Gothic storm-centre 
in lands beyond the Danube; he failed to end a successful 
Persian campaign with the capture of Ctesiphon. 

He possessed the dream-power of Alexander the Great and of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Perhaps he shared their ability to make 
such dreams real had circumstance seen fit, but such ability is 
measured by success, even though the success he brought to pass 
by the ability of a lieutenant to turn defeat into victory. Wit- 
ness Napoleon at Marengo—fresh from the pass of the great St. 
Bernard. Remove Desaix from the action and the brilliant 
Scourge of Europe could not have ranked martially with the 
brilliant young apostate, who was perhaps the Corsican’s equal 
in organization or administration, and his superior in every 
motive that fashioned his actions. One, the supreme example 
of self-abnegation and altruism, the other the colossal example 
of human selfishness. 

Julian was a military leader of the first rank. He was, with 
Libanius, the best of the Greek writers in an age of general 
literary decadence. He was a very clear thinker and an acute 
debater, though the lack of scientific basis renders many of his 
arguments of no force to the present-day thinker. In the heat 
of polemic discussion he retained a certain pure dignity, and 
his rare sense of humor, embittered though it was, largely pre- 
vented him from drifting into fanatic stagnation. A note of 
human sympathy and understanding rings through his writings, 
the unmistakable quality that made him beloved of his soldiers 
and the provincials of Gaul. In Gaul Julian had been the idol 
of his people; for in Gaul—to the northward—was simplicity of 
life. In Antioch the bearded emperor was hated and despised ; 
for in Antioch sensuality and vice displayed themselves brazenly. 
Virtue was essential to Julian, and he was dear to Virtue. Dis- 
play and excess were entirely out of joint with his moral law. 
Then why did he grow up to hate the Christian Church? 
Because ‘‘society had corrupted Christianity; Christianity had 
not made society moral.’’ And Julian had taken his first steps 
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on this earth when Christianity, reacting from the teachings of 
the early apostles, had degenerated to startling excesses of 
luxurious display, when Christian factions were at deadly work 
upon each other’s throats, and when the only existing forms of 
undefiled Christianity were preserved from contact with a cruel 
mob that sadly needed the Christianizing of the early gospels. 
For the age of martyrs was past, and monachism alone interpreted 
the gospels in that fashion for which men had first died with 
hymns of praise upon their lips. 

Despite the fact that his father and family had fallen by the 
knives of Christian assassins, the emperor might have become 
a devout follower of Jesus had he been influenced by the proper 
type of teacher. Had an Athanasius attempted to instill 
Christianity into the breast of the child—an Athanasius—a very 
man of fire and inspiration—instead of the prosaic and tedious 
Hecebolius or the didactic Bishop George, perhaps the imperial 
apostasy had never been. For Julian’s adoption of Hellenism 
was born of sentiment and not of reason. And ina vain effort 
to supplant vulgarized Christianity with Christianized Hellenism, 
one of the most gifted creatures of an era squandered fruitlessly 
his multifold talents and incomparable virtue. Like a fiery, 
lonely rocket, and almost as rapidly, Julian shot upward, flared 
an instant, and disappeared—leaving no trace of his being upon 
the world’s unsympathetic mass. His flight into the ether was 
witnessed by few among the onlookers. 

Julian strove to revive the old nature-gods of Hellas into the 
national divinities of Rome. These broken idols were to form 
the objective side of the Roman worship,—the outer emblems. 
The theological justification of his stand he based upon Neo- 
Platonic philosophy. Julian’s Neo-Platonism was not the cool 
reasoning of his teachers—Azdesius of Pergamos and Eusebius 
of the same city. He shrouded the principles of his learning 
in the occult practices and weird beliefs taught him by Maximus 
of Ephesus, the well-known mystic. This Maximus, who was 
regarded as a socerer by bis brother philosophers, remained in 
the good graces of the emperor to the day of the latter’s death— 
to such a degree was Julian a believer in fanatic mystery. 

Julian laughed at the Christians,—‘‘Galileans,’’ he called 
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them—because they declared the unity of the Godhead, yet 
divided it into three parts. He considered the theory a very 
ridiculous error. Yet his own conception of the supreme Deity 
was far more complex, and to the day of scientific explanation 
appears puerile in the extreme. The differentiation of races is 
attributed by the young emperor to differentiation of national 
Divinity. These national gods formed a secondary council 
below the supreme First Cause. Thus he strives to explain 
Jehovah of the Jews without denying Jove of the Romans. 

Julian’s religion was one that offered bodily happiness—not 
bodily indulgence. His creed was a guide to the pilgrims on 
this earth; he expected nothing from the hereafter; he ig- 
noredit. Herein Christianity and Hellenism differed cardi- 
nally; for the former regarded this life as a mere preparation 
for the spiritual existence to follow. Julian admired a man who 
died for his faith, but he could not understand why a man should 
court death as an article of his belief. Therefore he reviled the 
martyrs and saint-worship. Julian defended the Jews and up- 
braided the Christians, because, be said, they were neither Jews 
nor Hellenists. The Jews, he says, are narrow, because they 
consider their one little national god the sole deity of a universe; 
yet they are stanch monotheists. His own polytheism he places 
at the other extreme of the tolerance scale; for it denies salvation 
to no one whatsoever. The Christians, he says, profess to be 
an off-shoot of Judaism; yet are not monotheists. They are 
actually believers in polytheism; yet they are as intolerent as the 
Jews of all other sects. Hence, while preserving the vices of 
Judaism, they have preserved none of its virtues, nor have they 
the virtues of polytheism into which they have inadvertently 
fallen. To the Christians, he says: ‘‘ You are like leeches. You 
have sucked from all sides the infected blood, and have left the 
pure.’’ 

The emperor was remarkably familiar with both the Old and 
the New Testaments, and he used texts from each with great 
fluency in his polemics against the Christian Church. He saw 
the beauty of Christian truths as laid down by the disciples: 
he recognized the degeneracy of the hated faith and the ob- 
scuring of those truths under a covering of golden vice. And 
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he took those truths for his own. He seized the brand of 
Christianity and fought that religion with its own weapons. In 
other words, he Christianized Paganism. The act of incorpo- 
ration does not appear in the light of plagiarism. Unconsciously 
Julian was attracted by the good, and he stood for one principle 
hitherto unheard of among pagan sects—the equality of man. 
In one of his letters, the following Christ-like expression is dis- 
covered: ‘‘We should render our possessions common to all 
men, more liberally to the good, and then to all the miserable, 
and to all according to their necessities. And I will also add, 
although it may seem a paradox, that it is a blessed thing to 
give food and clothing even to our enemies, because we give to 
the man, and not to the character."’ One notable feature of 
Julian’s attempted religious reformation was his treatment of the 
Jews. The people of this sect had long been regarded as arro- 
gantly prosperous by the Roman emperors, and any means 
whatsoever was frequently employed to squeeze the ultimate 
penny from the Empire’s Hebraic element. Julian took an 
opposite stand. He professed to admire the spirit of equanimity 
displayed by the Jews under adverse circumstances. While de- 
ploring their tribal conception of the universe, he knew that 
slight love existed between Jew and Galilean, and he made the 
former his ally against the latter. He caused the unjust tax- 
rolls to be destroyed, and, just before the fatal Persian campaign, 
issued an edict to the Jews of the Empire, in which he spoke of 
rebuilding the Temple at Jerusalem,—the Temple destroyed by 
Titus in the reign of Vespasian. Materials for the projected 
construction were in fact gathered in the province of Palestine 
coincident with Julian’s advance against Sapor. 

The emperor criticized Christianity exhaustively. He in- 
sisted upon calling the Christians ‘‘Galileans,’’ thus verbally 
restricting a world propaganda to its tiny territorial origin. He 
called the Christian belief barren and desolate. Its devotees, he 
pointed out, refused to look upon the beautiful things of this life 
and regarded death as a most desirable event. They worshipped 
the dead—his version of adoration of the saints. The divinity 
of their Godhead was refuted in their own New Testament by 
the attempted proof of Christ’s Davidic origin. They professed 
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charity and brotherly love, and admire poverty and learning; yet 
their tolerance was far from charitable, their brotherly love was 
buried in favor of the fratricide’s knife, the wealth of the Church 
was enormously evident, and the bishops themselves were re- 
markably versed in material lore. Julian’s was an age of 
schism. The Gospels in their simplicity would not—could not— 
have been recognized by a Christian brother. Not only was the 
Church weltering in wealth and vice: it had assumed preéminent 
features of its severest antithesis. Christianity had been dif- 
fused by Hellenistic art. The eloquence of Greece had been 
learned from pagan masters by Christian pupils who preached 
destruction of those very masters. So Christianity had become 
Hellenized. Now Julian saw that Christianity claimed brotherly 
love and charity among its tenets. Also he clearly realized that 
Christianity was not practising its preachings. So he assumed 
these orphan virtues to his philosophy, and he Christianized 
Hellenism. 

Julian hated the Christians. He clearly loved Paganism. 
Nero, Decius, and Diocletian likewise had hated the Christians, 
and their reigns were punctuated with fiery crosses and arenas 
wet with the gore of martys. The Christians had been annoying 
to Nero and dangerous to Diocletian, but by the time of Julian 
they had become a majority in the Empire—neither annoying 
nor dangerous, but overmastering. It is difficult to persecute 
a majority, and Julian did not desire their blood. However, 
his treatment of the Christians, whom he despised and hated, 
may be regarded as one of the most splendid tolerant actions 
recorded of our human race. 

For the Christians did not remain passive under him. They 
sought martyrdom insultingly before the very eyes of the 
emperor, and he refused to smear his name with blood. Only 
when Christian violence—and pagan for that matter—was directed 
against the Roman State, did Julian allow armed intervention. 
And then he ordered it unhesitatingly. At times he was indeed 
sorely tried. Christian mobs insisted upon destroying pagan 
shrines. But the torch that inflamed the emperor’s soul with 
rage could not lead him to commit murder. Incendiaries he 
punished, but the man who merely cursed him, he acquitted. 
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The crucial test of his self-restraint probably occurred when 
fire consumed the celebrated temple to Apollo in the sacred 
grove of Daphne near Antioch. Also the worship of the bones 
of martyrs was to the imperial eye as a red rag to an angry bull; 
yet Julian refrained from scattering the Christian relics. It is 
true that he allowed pagan mobs to go unpunished on several 
occasions after violence had been done to Christian persons; 
but so obedient was he to the philosophy of his conscience that 
semi-hypocritical reproofs—minus the sting of punishment—were 
invariably issued to the offending populace. Witness the case 
of George of Cappadocia, Bishop of Alexandria, a wicked man, 
who deserved worse than death at the hands of a mob. Pagan 
lawlessness was rare; for pagan enthusiasm was scarce dis- 
coverable among the masses, and when that dull ember blazed 
for blood, the inciting stimulus was more than sufficient. 
Indeed Julian’s reproof could have been dispensed with in the 
instance above cited. George of Alexandria’s was a popular 
funeral with all sects of his city. One act of genuine persecution 
can be affixed to Julian’s record. He basely caluminated, and 
then banished, Titus, Bishop of Bostra, a good man, and a 
worthy Roman citizen. As much as he hated Athanasius, his 
conduct towards the fiery bishop cannot be termed persecution; 
for he felt the man to be the mortar of that wall which he strove 
to o’ertopple. Yet no actual violence was done him. 

In his treatment of Christianity as an entity, Julian disavowed 
all violence. He insinuated his superiority over those who 
professed a creed of forgiveness, yet could not forgive. While 
admitting Paganism to the status of a state religion, he pro- 
claimed tolerance to all other forms of belief, though continually 
deploring their barren ignorance and demoniac stubborness. 
His religion was a dogmatic belief opposing a dogmatic belief, 
but his dogmatism was not one of intolerance, as that of the 
‘‘Galileans’’ was. Fifteen hundred years elapsed between the 
death of Julian, and the world’s acceptance—not yet realized 
largely—of his principle of toleration. His announcement of 
general sufferance to religious sects is synonymous with Con- 
stantine’s utterance in the Edict of Milan—save for the pres- 
ence of a state religion in Julian’s decree. However, Constan- 
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tine’s edict was speedily forgotten by that monarch, state religion 
appeared, and dogmatic intolerance was strongly founded. 
Julian, in the midst of his bitter disappointments and unqual- 
ified disillusions never forsook the principles laid down by his 
moral dictates. 

In this instance the moral philosophy which refused to be 
angered to the point of bloodshed coincided with expediency. 
The innumerable Christian sects hated one another as cordially 
as they one and all detested Paganism. Each sect believed itself 
alone to be assured of eternal salvation. Now Julian, in pursu- 
ance of his edict of toleration, invited the bishops of all sects 
to convene with him and consider a universal Christian code, 
that schism might give way to peace within the Empire. As 
the wily emperor had forseen, pandemonium resulted, and 
Julian was given an opportunity to scarify Christian love and 
charity. Tumult among the Christians afforded the emperor a 
sort of grim delight, buttressed his convictions, and, maybe, 
provided food or excuse for conversion to his own Paganism. 
He was in the habit of despoiling wealthy families among the 
Christians of riches—which he devoted to charitable purposes— 
saying that he was merely helping them heavenward; as their 
Saviour demanded a life of poverty. 

By decree, Julian closed to Christian teachers the chairs of 
rhetoric and literature in all state schools. He did not care to 
permit unsympathetic or hostile interpretations of Homer and 
Hesiod; these books constituted his Bible, the sacred acme of 
Hellenism. To Christian pupils he did not close the schools. 

He has been severly censured by many critics for his preven- 
tion of Christian exposition of pagan mythology. Before con- 
demning his action, we should note Julian’s viewpoint. 
Though Homer’s myths are unbelievable to us, they were not to 
the emperor, and he revolted when his sanctuary was violated— 
a most human action. 

Julian was to be Pontifex Maximus—chief hierophant of his 
religious system. From him emanated all instructions to the 
state priesthood. His priests were to be the most moral of 
men — examples of noble virture to their fellow-beings. His 
ideals were too lofty for fulfilment upon this earth. He dis- 
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closed his religious conceptions in frequent circulars, and these 
writings are permeated with an overpowering sentiment of 
heartfelt brotherly love and human admiration for the divinely 
beautiful. Many exquisite, hymn-like passages are met with. 
The following quotation is taken from the closing paragraph of 
a discourse addressed to the Mother of the Gods :— 


**I beseech thee concede to all men happiness, the summit 
of which is the knowledge of the gods; cause the Roman 
people to cast out the sin of impiety, and may a benignant 
fate preserve to them the Empire for many thousands of 
years. Permit me to reap as fruit of my devotion to thee, 
the truth of divine science, perfection in worship, virtue 
and success in all political and military enterprises which 
we undertake, and a termination of life regretless and glo- 
rious, together with the hope of drawing near unto thee.’”’ 


In his ‘‘Discourse against Heraclius,’’ his God, the Sun, 
speaks thus :— 


‘“Go on thy way, therefore, with good hope, since we 
shall always be with thee,—I, Minerva and Mercury with 
all the other gods in Olympus in the air and on the earth— 
as long as thou art respectful to us, faithful to thy friends, 
kind to thy subjects, ruling and guiding them towards that 
which is best. Never permit thyself to become a slave to 
thine own passions or theirs. Go thou, therefore, by land 
and by sea, obeying without hesitation our laws, and do not 
let anyone, whether man or woman, familiar or stranger, 
induce thee to forget ourcommands. If thou observe them 
thou wilt be loved by us, respected by our faithful worshippers, 
feared by wicked and vile-minded men. Know thou that 
this carnal body was given thee in order that thou shouldst 
be able to accomplish this duty. We wish to purge thy 
house out of respect for thy ancestors. Remember that 
thou hast an immortal soul procreated by us, and that if thou 
followest our orders, thou wilt be among the gods, and, to- 
gether with us, thou wilt contemplate our Father!’’ 


The emperor caused the long-neglected temples to be reopened, 
and pagan altars exchanged their mould for the ashes of sacri- 
fice and the blood of many victims. For Julian slaughtered 
victims on a scale tremendous. The spoiled Antiochenes in 
many limericks derided him openly asa butcher. He held pa- 
geants in honor of the various members of his Pantheon, and 
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sought to impress the beauty of Greek symbolism upon his 
subjects by ocular demonstration. He organized dispensaries 
of food and the vital necessities for the poor of all sects, and 
deflected large sums from the imperial treasury to these dopots 
for the relief of the pauper class. 

Julian sought to convert by many subterfuges. In addition 
to the few whom his propaganda enveloped by exhortation and 
the many professional apostates, seekers of court favor who 
rushed to his arms, the emperor sought to influence waverers 
and staunch Christians variously. He offered imperial favor 
to those who would throw off the incubus of Christianity and 
again worship the gods of their forefathers. He reviewed his 
army and required each legionary—pagan and Christian alike— 
to throw incense upon a pagan altar as he passed before his eyes. 
Casting the incense was thus made conditional to loyalty to 
Rome. He exibited his portrait in frequented public places 
together with a likeness of some Greek god, and all citizens were 
required to bow before the representation of a Roman emperor. 
Here was a nice dilemma for the Christian passerby who desired 
neither to break a Roman statute nor to bend to an odious 
Olympic deity. Very few of his converts were desirable char- 
acters. The men who measured up to Julian’s desires were 
few and scattered, and they needed no converting. Human 
beings such as he sought could not be found for his priesthood. 
Practically every religious official appointed by him was a con- 
scienceless embezzler, who changed faith, sect, and faction as the 
throne shifted. To a man, the high-priests of Julian might 
number their apostasies by the changes of state religion. The 
money appropriated for a poor relief got no nearer its object than 
the large pocket of some dispenser of the imperial charities. 

And Julian saw it—saw it all. Not at once, but rapidly the 
mask fell, and he viewed the hollowness of his edifice. Those 
who bowed to the altar of Apollo did not worship, and outward 
expression satisfied Julian only when it divulged inward con- 
viction. He saw the purity of his pageants and priesthood 
befouled by the unavoidable presence of courtesans and misers. 
He felt keenly the antipathetic attitude of his Christian sub- 
jects. The personal insults hurled at him by the citizens of 
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Antioch, pagan as well as Christian, lifted a veil, and he bitterly 
realized that he was casting his consecrated pearls before swine. 
His was a soul too haughty—or lofty—for communion of the 
heart with his brother philosophers, and he loved no woman on 
this earth. His tremendous yearnings were scarcely appre- 
hended by any living being; and he realized it. But he 
clinched his jaws tightly and fought to the death, nor did his 
disappointment ever spur him to intolerance. He refused to 
assuage his propagandist defeat with libations of blood. Always 
to the public he remained the same decisive, enigmatic, ink- 
dauber. Always to his legionaries was he the heroic leader and 
tireless swordsman,—their big brother. Always became he the 
philosopher and author when hours of darkness were upon the 
land, and his Empire slept. 

Was the ice of despair in his heart when he so rashly exposed 
himself in Persia? Did he realize that Hellenism could only 
exist by becoming Christianity? And his religion was not a 
quibble to him! Rather than dishonor it, he was willing to see 
his soul’s desire fade into the infinite. There can be no com- 
promise where belief is so ardent. He was the lonesomest man 
that ever stood in the gaze of the world; the bravest man that 
ever strove to catch the tide in a sieve. 

The sun—his Sun—rose upon him, and he stretched his 
crimsoned face to the god and soared aloft. The sun rode above 
him, and still he gazed, bronze-like, into the heavens, and men 
knew him not. The sun set upon him and his purpled visage 
followed the godhead to its grave, but men saw only a dying 
emperor with a javelin wound in his shattered side. 


SIDNEY J. COHEN, 
University of South Carolina. 








PORTRAIT OF A LADY: MADAME DE SEVIGNE 


Merely as a literary figure, as a writer, Madame de Sévigné 
amply justifies her claim to celebrity in the greatest age of 
French letters. Asa mistress of style she is the worthy con- 
temporary of Moliére, Corneille, Pascal, and La Fontaine. 

Yet she wrote only letters and wrote those letters as naturally 
as she talked. Just before her came Balzac and Voiture, who 
wrote epistles, after the fashion of Pliny and James Howell. 
Now Madame de Sévigné knows that she writes well and takes 
pride in it, just as Cicero did; but, like him, she knows that 
letters, to be of any interest, must be sincere, must be written 
for matter, not manner. Hers, she says, flow from her heart 
direct, pour fourth all the passion, the curiosity, the laughter of 
the moment. Often she does not even reread them before 
sending. The far-fetched felicities of a laborious writer fill her 
with disgust. Of the style of one such she says, ‘‘It is in- 
supportable to me. I had rather be coarse than be like her. She 
makes me forget delicacy, refinement, and politeness, for fear of 
falling into her juggler’s tricks. Now isn’t it sad to become just 
a mere peasant ?’’ 

Peasant or not, she makes the whole wide world of the French 
seventeenth century live in her letters, as does Saint-Simon in 
his memoirs somewhat later, and in Madame de Sévigné it lives 
more vividly, if in Saint-Simon more profoundly. The great 
affairs of princes and their petty humanness, the splendor of 
war and its hideous cruelty, intrigues of courtiers, intrigues of 
lovers, new books, prayers, fashion, folly, tears, and laughter, 
all mingle in her pages and help us understand to-day and to- 
morrow by their deep and startling similitude with yesterday. 
As ‘‘human documents’’ these letters have rarely been sur- 
passed. 

But the most interesting thing in her letters is her soul, and 
she lays bare every fold and fibre of it without the slightest 
bravado of self-revelation, but also without any attempt at 
reserve or concealment. She defies our minutest curiosity, 
because she could. 
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Above all, she was of a healthy, normal temperament, with all 
the elements delightfully blended, a rich human creature of bal- 
ance and sanity. She knew well that life is of a mingled yarn, 
at its best not far from bitterness. She knew well what pas- 
sion is, what grief is. This is just what makes her so rounded 
and so human. But in most things she held a sure rein and 
kept her heart in reasonable harmony with her intelligence. 

As a practical manager she was admirable. Her husband, 
who fortunately died early, was a spendthrift. So was her 
son, and her daughter not much better. But the wife and 
mother knew the excellent utility of money, watched carefully 
her great estate, scolded her agents, spent largely when she 
could, and when she could not, went without. She accuses 
herself of avarice, as the avaricious never do. But we know 
that she was prudent, and forethoughtful, and discreet. I am 
sure, also, that she was perfect mistress of her household. But it 
is a strange thing that a woman, writing a thousand of the frank- 
est long letters, should say scarcely a word about her servants. 
Could you imitate her, madam? And do you not agree with me 
that itis an indication of strong sense and native tact? 

But let us trace further the charming many-sidedness of this 
beautifully rounded temperament. She was a Parisian, a 
dweller with brick and mortar, her ears well tuned to the hubbub 
of city streets, yet she loved the country, not for hasty week- 
ends of dress and gossip, but for its real quiet and solitude. 
She felt its melancholy. ‘‘In these woods reveries sometime 
fall upon me so black that I come out of them as if I had had a 
touch of fever.’” And when she rambles under the shade of 
melancholy boughs, with Madame de La Fayette and La 
Rochefoucauld, whose company one would not have supposed 
exhilarating, their conversations are ‘‘so dismal that you would 
think there was nothing else to do but bury us.’’ Yet the 
quick, sweet reaction of her sunny temper shows in the very 
next sentence. ‘‘Madame de La Fayette’s garden is the 
loveliest thing in the world. It is all flowers, all sweetness.”’ 
She herself assures her friends that they need not fear that 
country solitude will bore her and make her morbid. ‘‘Except 
for pangs of heart, against which I am too weak, there is nothing 
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to pity me for. I am naturally happy and get on with every- 
thing and am amused with everything.’’ So, if the song of a 
nightingale could fill her eyes with tears, in another instance, 
like the merry Phzedra, she could ‘‘laugh at shaking of the 
leaves light.’’ It is she who invented that exquisite spring 
phrase, ‘‘the singing woods,’’ she who calls herself ‘‘lonely as a 
violet, easy to be hid,’’ she who knows the love of mute insensate 
things: ‘‘I understand better than anyone in the world the sort 
of attachmeni one has for inanimate objects.’’ How fresh and 
charming is the picture of her wading in the morning dew up 
to her knees to take an eager survey of her open-air possessions. 

With that other joy of solitude, books, she is as engaging and 
as frank as with the natural world. It would be absurd to think 
of her as a pedant, or a blue-stocking. Any call of the normal 
feminine pursuits of life found her quickly and readily responsive, 
her best books cast into a corner, forgotten. Yet she did love 
them. ‘‘When I step into this library, I cannot understand why 
I ever step out of it.’” She can pass long hours wholly absorbed 
in new authors, or old ones. Her comments on the great French 
literature that was springing up about her are always fresh, 
shrewd, and suggestive. Of Racine’s religious plays she says: 
**Racine has outdone himself; he loves God as he loves his 
mistresses; he enters into sacred things as he did into profane.”’ 
La Fontaine she prized as one born under the same planet. He 
was gay like her, tender like her, loved the birds and flowers 
like her, and, like her, kept his tears in the closest contact with 
his laughter. I feel a certain yearning even in the words with 
which she socially condemns him: ‘‘You can only thank God 
for such a man and pray to have nothing to do with him.’’ 

But novels, novels!’ Assuredly no one ever loved them more 
than Madam de Sévigné, those interminable ten-volume romances 
of chivalry and sentiment, which she pored over as later gener- 
ations pored over Richardson, or Scott, or Dumas, or Victor 
Hugo. Noone has ever expressed more vivaciously than she the 
fascination we feel in these books, even when our cooler judg- 
ment laughs at them: ‘‘The style of La Calprenéde is wretched 
in a thousand places: the swelling, romantic phrases, the ill- 
assorted words, I feel them all. I admit that such language is 
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detestable, and all the time the book holds me like glue. The 
beauty of the sentiments, the violence of the passions, the great 
scale of the incidents, and the miraculous success of the hero’s 
redoubtable sword—it sweeps me away as if I were a girl again.’’ 

Yet though she could make such rich and ample use of the 
resources of nature and books in solitude, she was the last person 
in the world to shrink from human society. As a friend she 
was exquisite. She practised friendship widely, yet discreetly, 
as one of the most delicious arts of life. ‘‘I am nice in my 
friendships and it is a business in which I am sufficiently expert.’’ 
She recognized those whom she felt to be akin to her, even 
when she knew them but by hearsay, and she mourns over the 
death of a friend’s friend because she loved her, though, she 
says, ‘‘only by reverberation.”’ 

She had friends of both sexes and all kinds. She was devoted 
alike to the magnificent Fouquet, the gay, volatile, and malicious 
Bussy, the brilliant, ardent Retz, the cynical La Rochefoucauld, 
the wise and quiet Corbinelli. It is difficult to say whether she 
loved most the grave, thoughtful, sentimental Madame de La 
Fayette, or Madame de Coulanges, with whom she could play 
the lightest, daintiest sort of epistolary battledore and shuttle- 
cock. So souls were honest and right-minded and of stuff to 
knit loyally with hers, they were all acceptable to her. 

For she was beautifully, nobly, femininely loyal in all these 
different friendships. Perhaps the best known of her letters are 
those in which she relates the trial of Fouquet on charges of 
maladministration in his great financial office. With what pas- 
sionate eagerness does she record every detail from day to day, 
the judges’ malevolence (as she views it), the varying testimony, 
the gradual approach of doom, and above all, the lofty, admirable 
bearing of the accused! With what indignant grief does she re- 
sent and resist—in spirit—the conviction and the punishment. 
And in lesser matters she has the same firm fidelity. Contagious 
illness, what is that in a matter of friendship? ‘‘I feel about 
infections as you do about precipices, there are people with whom 
I have no fear of them.” Disagreements, controversies, quarrels? 


“For to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 
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“‘In our family,’’ she says of one such, ‘‘we do not lose affection. 
The bonds may stretch and stretch, but they never break.’’ And 
again, when she is hurt by coldness and indifference, she pro- 
tests, ‘‘Ah, how easy it really is to live with me! A little gentle- 
ness, a little social impulse, a little confidence, even superficial, 
will lead me such a long way! I do believe that no one is more 
responsive than I in the daily intercourse of life.’’ 

Yet, though she had many friends and loved them, it must 
not be supposed that she was love-blinded or without keen in- 
sight into folly and weakness. She was a careful observer of 
the facts of human nature, and could say with Pepys, whom she 
resembles in some points, not in others, ‘‘I am in all things 
curious.’’ Indeed, she herself remarks of one who had died in 
a rather unusual manner, “‘I perfectly understand your desire to 
see her. I should like to have been there myself. I love every- 
thing that is out of the common.’’ And a sympathetic corres- 
pondent writes after Madame de Sévigné’s own death: ‘‘You 
appear to have the taste of your late friend, who yearned for 
details and baptized them as ‘the style of friendship.’ ”’ 

One who looked so closely into souls, and especially one who 
was a near friend of La Rochefoucauld, could not escape some 
harsh conclusions, could not avoid seeing that all is not love that 
speaks kindly, nor all honor that pranks itself in stately phrase. 
Madame de Sévigné had her moments when she lost faith in 
humanity, moments of despair, moments of still more melan- 
choly mocking. When she is most touched with the spirit of 
her cynical associate, she writes, ‘‘We like so much to hear 
people talk of us and of our motives, that we are charmed even 
when they abuse us.”’ And again, ‘“‘The desire to be singular 
and to astonish by ways out of the common seems to me to be 
the source of many virtues.’’ One day, when she was espe- 
cially out of sorts, she let her quick wit amuse itself imagining 
what it would be to take the roof off too many households that 
she knew and see inside the hate, the jealousy, the bickering, 
the pettiness that are veiled so carefully under the decorous 
fashions of the world. 

Nevertheless, it would be wholly unjust to class her with La 
Rochefoucauld or with anyone who was a cynic by permanent 
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habit of thought. She observed men and women because she 
loved them. She knew that their faults were her faults and that 
what was good in her was to be found in them also. In no one 
is more obvious and unfailing the large spirit of tolerance and 
charity so well expressed by old Fagon, physician to King Louis 
the Fourteenth, ‘‘I] faut beaucoup pardonner a la nature.’’ It is 
true that her native spirit of merriment cannot resist a good joke, 
however it comes. ‘‘Friendship,’’ she says, ‘‘bids us be in- 
dignant with those who speak against our friends; but it does 
not forbid us to be amused when they speak wittily.”’ Yet she 
had always and everywhere that deepest and most essential 
element of human kindness, the faculty of putting herself in an- 
other’s place; and her sense of the laughable in trivial mis- 
fortunes was not so keen as her ready and active sympathy in 
great. 

Therefore she was popular and widely beloved and greatly 
sought after. In her youth and even in her late maturity she 
was beautiful. Precisely because her beauty was less of the 
features than of the expression, it lasted longer than mere pink 
cheeks and delicate contours. Her soul laughed in her eyes 
and her merry and fortunate thoughts spoke as much in her 
gestures and the carriage of her body as in the quick grace of 
her Parisian tongue. And though no human being was less vain, 
she no doubt knew her charm, and prized it, and cultivated it in 
all due and proper ways. ‘‘There is nothing so lovely as to be 
beautiful. Beauty is a gift of God and we should cherish it as 
such.”’ 

Delicious is the word her friends most often use of her. ‘Your 
letters are delicious and so are you,”’ writes one of them. ‘‘She 
was delicious to live with,’’ says another. And her son-in-law, 
with whom she had sharp spats at times, yet declared that ‘‘de- 
licious’’ was the true name for her society. 

The fact is, she loved to be with men and women, and there- 
fore they loved to be with her. Being flesh and blood, she some- 
times tired of the invitations and festivities that were thrust 
upon her. There were receptions and entertainments without 
end, court functions and private functions. ‘‘I wish with all my 
soul I were out of here where they honor me too much. Iam 
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hungry for privation and silence.’’ And again, when the 
courtesies rained as thickly as blossoms in May, and tired nerves 
rebelled against late eating sauced with interminable chatter, 
**When, when can I die of hunger and keep still?’’ Also, being 
a creature of petulant wit, she could not fail occasionally to find 
average humanity——that is, you and me—somewhat tedious. 

Yet she makes the best, even of such tediousness, in her 
kindly, human way, and turns it into gentle pleasantry. After 
all, she argues, it is much better to mix with bad company than 
good. Why? Because when the bad leaves you, you are not a 
bit sorry. But parting with those whose society is delightful 
leaves you utterly at a loss how to resume the common life of 
every day. Does not this last touch of hers recall many a 
poignant minute of your own? That is what makes Madame de 
Sévigné so charming, that in giving perfect expression to every 
shade of her feeling she is finding immortal utterance for your 
feelings and for mine. ‘‘Sometimes I am seized with the fancy 
to cry ata great ball, and sometimes I give way to my fancy, 
without anyone’s ever knowing it.’’ 

Crying or laughing, she went to balls and banquets, and en- 
joyed them, and described them with the golden glow of her 
decorative imagination. ‘‘I went to the marriage of Mlle de 
Louvois. What shall I say about it? Magnificence, gorgeous- 
ness, all France, garments loaded and slashed with gold, jewels, 
a blaze of fires and flowers, a jam of coaches, cries in the street, 
torches flaring, poor folk thrust back and run over; in short, the 
usual whirlwind of nothing, questions not answered, compli- 
ments not meant, civilities addressed to no one in particular, 
and everybody’s feet tangled up in everybody’s gown.’’ And 
she went home weary and resolved not to go again. And she 
went again—like all of us. 

It will naturally be asked whether, in an age of too courtly 
morals, when exact virtue was not always insisted upon, perhaps 
not even expected, this gay young widow lived within the limits 
of propriety. It can only be said that the keenest scandal- 
mongers of the time—and none were ever keener—find no fault 
with her in this respect. She had passionate lovers of all sorts, 
princes, generals, statesmen, poets. She laughed with them all, 
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picked the fine flower of their adoration, and went on her way 
untouched, so far as it appears. What the passions were she 
knew well, as is shown clearly enough in the wonderful sentence 
in which she compares them to vipers, which may be bruised 
and crushed and torn and trampled, and still they move; you 
may tear their hearts out and still they move. But for her 
own, she flourished in spite of them, not perhaps with white 
innocence, but with royal self-possession. 

And this self-possession was not wholly the outcome of cold- 
ness, nor even of balanced sanity. A large amount of spiritual 
elevation entered into it, a religious fervor which, if not always 
haunting, is rarely faraway. Madame de Sévigné took nice and 
constant counsel for the welfare of her soul. With all her ample 
sense of the charm and solace of this world, she was very much 
alive to the awful immanence of another. Time flies, she says, 
‘tand I see it fly with horror, bringing me hideous old age, disease, 
and death.’’ Again, ‘‘I find death so terrible, that I hate life more 
because it brings me to it than because of the thorns that strew 
the path.’’ She assuages the horror with devout practice. On 
suitable occasions she resolves to withdraw from the world, pray 
and fast much, and ‘‘practice boredom for the love of God.’’ She 
is a faithful and constant reader of the fathers and the moralists. 
She listens to the great sermons of Bossuet and Bordaloue, and 
profits, though her shrewd wit is sometimes critical. Above 
all, she strives for a humble, earnest attitude of submission to 
the will of God everywhere and always. Without this, she thinks, 
life would be unbearable. The sense of His presence and of His 
guidance, the solution of sin and suffering by His all-controlling 
and all-loving will are never far from her. At moments she even 
rises to something of the mystic’s joy. 

Yet she was no mystic, but in this aspect of life also, a sane 
and normal woman, and it is delicious, because so human, to see 
how the pressure of the world returns upon her and crowds out 
even God. How charming is her naive report of the verdict of 
a possible confessor: ‘‘I have seen the Abbé de la Vergne; we 
talked about my soul; he says that unless he can lock me up, 
not stir a step from me, take me to and from church himself, 
and neither let me read, speak, nor hear a single thing, he will 
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have nothing to do with me whatever.’’ The saints, the saints! 
She envies them, of course. But they are so dowdy. The 
sinners are so much more agreeable. And the ways of this 
world are pleasant, pleasant. Dark thoughts, dark hours will 
intrude, will overcome us like a summer cloud, and then we get 
out Pascal or Nicole and hurry to the altar. Yes, she is mean 
and low and base, she says. When she sees people too happy it 
fills her with despair, which is not the fashion of a beautiful soul. 
She is not a beautiful soul, calls herself a soul of mud. How 
can any prayer, or any religion, or any God save her? 

She has her moments, also, not of defiance, but of question 
whether it is worth while to make oneself unhappy. You must 
love my weaknesses, my faults,’’ she says. ‘‘For my part, I 
put up with them well enough.’’ After all, if she is lukewarm, 
and easy-going, and forgetful, so are others, millions of others. 
Why should she suffer for it more than they? ‘‘We practice 
salvation with the saints,’’ she says, ‘‘and damnation with the 
children of this world.’’ ‘‘We are not the devil’s,’’ she says, 
‘*because we fear God and because at bottom we have a touch 
of religion. We are not God’s, either, because His law is hard 
and we do not wish to do ourselves a damage. This is the state 
of the lukewarm, and the great number of them does not distress 
me. I enter perfectly into their reasons. At the same time, 
God hates them and they ought to escape from their condition ; 
but this is precisely the difficulty.”’ 

No one has portrayed more exquisitely than she the pitiful 
but human lightness of common souls in face of these enormous 
questions. ‘‘My saintly friend sometimes finds me as reason- 
able and serious as she would have me. And then a whiff of 
spring air, a ray of sunshine, sweeps away all the reflections of 
the twilight gloom.’’ And it is she who framed the advice, dan- 
gerous or precious according to the heart it falls on, // faut 
glisser sur les pensées et ne pas les aprofondir. (It is sometimes 
best to slip over thoughts and not go to the bottom of them.) 

So we have seen Madame de Sévigné to be in every respect a 
sweetly rounded nature, one of the most so, one of the most sane, 
normal, human women that have left the record of their souls for 
the careful study of posterity. Well, in this pure and perfect 
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crystal of balanced common-sense and judgment there was one 
most curious and interesting flaw, —the lady’s love for her daugh- 
ter. Love for her daughter? You repeat. And is not that the 
most sane and normal of possible characteristics in a woman? 

It ought to be. But in Madame de Sévigné it certainly was 
not. She had two children, a daughter and a son. The son 
much resembled her, with some of her good qualities exaggerated 
into faults. He was gay and kindly; but he was light-headed 
and careless. Such as he was, his mother loved him with normal 
affection. She saw his weakness and tried to correct it. But 
she enjoyed his society, retained his confidence, and could be as 
merry with him as a summer’s day, witness her inimitable ac- 
count of his relating to her his comic parting from Ninon de 
l’Enclos: ‘‘He said the maddest things in the world and so did 
I. It was a scene worthy of Moliére.’’ Then, when he keeps 
bad company, behaves indiscreetly, and is generally reprehen- 
sible, she is aware of it at once and comments in no uncertain 
terms: ‘‘I wish you could see how little merit or beauty it takes 
to charm my son. His taste is beneath contempt.”’ 

But the daughter, Madame de Grignan, is a paragon, a miracle 
of nature, above admiration, and without defect. The bulk of 
Madame de Sévigné’s correspondence is written to her, and 
what is much worse, it is written about her, page after page of 
advice, of anxiety, of adoration, until even dear lovers of the 
mother, like Fitzgerald, feel that, in her own vivid phrase, 
‘‘they have had an indigestion of Grignans.”’ 

But this feeling of boredom vanishes as soon as you see that 
you are confronted with a psychological problem. For Madame 
de Sévigné’s attitude, her language, are not that of a normal, 
not even of a passionately affectionate, mother. Her feeling in 
this case is an obsession, a real mania, like a girl’s, or a grown 
woman’s, genuine love affair. She cannot be happy one moment 
away from the object of her devotion. She thinks of her daily, 
nightly, dreams of her, in everything is anxious to please her, or 
sick to think she has not pleased her. She seeks solitude be- 
cause there she can think more freely of this beloved daughter 
of hers. And the chief charm of society is that someone may 
inquire about Madame de Grignan’s health and venture a com- 
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pliment which the eager listener can set down and pass on. 
Like@ lover of twenty, she suggests that she and her beloved 
are looking at the moon at the same hour. ‘‘You alone,’’ she 
writes, in the ardor of her passion, ‘‘can make the joy or the 
sorrow of my life. I know nothing but you, and beyond you 
everything is nothing to me.’’ Over and over again she repeats 
that she wishes she loved God as she loves this bit of herself, 
this thing of mortal, but exquisite fragility. Now that is not 
quite the tone of a common, sane, and normal mother, is it? 

And the daughter, did she deserve it? Most think not. 
Saint-Simon, who charmingly eulogized the mother by saying 
that her wit was so sympathetic that it bred wit in those she talked 
with, speaks of Madame de Grignan very differently. ‘‘In spite 
of all that Madame de Sévigné says in her letters,’’ he writes, 
“‘she died very little regretted by her husband, her family, or 
her neighbors.’’ Beautiful she undeniably was. Also she was a 
scholar, a pupil of Descartes, a reader of philosophies, and critic 
of literature, who looked down a little on her mother’s naive 
and extremely personal judgments. She was a wit, wrote what 
she thought fine letters. They seem to us a little stilted, as the 
one she sent to Moulceau after her mother’s death. And some 
say she was without her mother’s broad sympathy and apt to be 
passionate and quarrelsome. 

But all these things were nothing to the mother lover. It is, in- 
deed, pretty to observe how, being the keenest-sighted of women, 
she occasionally sees things that she will not see. Thus, she 
writes of her daughter’s boasted style, ‘‘It is perfect. All you 
have to do is to keep it as it is and not try to improve it.’’ Or, 
of the daughter’s attitude towards herself: ‘‘Somebody said the 
other day that, with all the tender affection you have for me, you 
don’t get as much out of my society as you might, that you do 
not appreciate what I am worth, even as regards you.”’ 

For the most part, however, it is a sweet, warm tempest of 
praise, an indigestion of praise, touchingly at variance with the 
chilly judgment of those who looked on. Madame de Grignan 
has not only the choicest of intellects, but the tenderest of 
hearts. She has a stoical, old Roman virtue, which the vulgar 
may mistake for indifference; but underneath she is so sur- 
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prisingly sensitive that every precaution is necessary to guard 
her too delicate nerves from intolerable shock. She thinks 
loftily, she speaks wittily, and her letters are the quintessence 
of everything finished and exquisite, so different from the hasty 
and careless scrawls of this scribbling mother, though, to be 
sure, good judges have found ours also not unworthy of com- 
mendation. Some, who do not believe that a love that takes 
us out of ourselves is the best worth having of all things in this 
loveless world, may think such a degree of self-deception 
puerile. It is a little unusual, at any rate. 

Such a love, in a universe of cross accidents and unforeseen 
contingencies, is always shot through and through with misery. 
This woman, so poised and tempered in all that concerned her- 
self and the common course of life, lived in a cloud of anxiety 
for what concerned the welfare of her precious daughter. It 
was worry, worry from morning till night. In far Provence, 
where the treasure and her husband and children dwelt, what 
disasters might not occur, while the sun was shining and wit 
sparkling in jovial Paris. With the lovely inconsistency of love, 
the mother declares at one moment that her passion is all joy 
and the delight of it far, far outweighs the care and trouble; at 
the next, that life is only wretchedness for those who have a 
great devotion. ‘‘The mind should be at peace,’’ she says; ‘but 
the heart debauches it perpetually. Mine is filled full with my 
daughter.’’ She frets over great things and little, Madame de 
Grignan’s children, Madame de Grignan’s debts, Madame de 
Grignan’s lawsuits, above all over Madame de Grignan’s health. 
The daughter was, apparently, one of those persons who are 
never ill and never well. And the doting mother, at five hundred 
miles’ distance, is always suggesting drugs, draughts, plasters, 
poultices, doctors, doctors’ devices, and devices of the devil. 

Also, in the rare intervals when they were together, she 
suggested to the same effect, and in consequence such sojourns 
were not happy. I know few things more tragic than this vast 
affection longing, longing to be with its object, and when they 
did meet, thwarted, hampered, blighted by that fatal inadequacy 
of human contact which makes love’s fine fruition a joy not of 
this transitory world. We have, of course, little record of 
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things actually done or said while the lover and the beloved were 
together. But we have the piteous cry of the bereaved one when 
they had felt themselves compelled to part. ‘‘Was it a crime 
for me to be anxious about your health? I saw you perishing 
before my eyes, and I was not permitted to shed a tear. I was 
killing you, they said, I was murdering you. I must keep still, 
if I suffocated. I never knew amore ingenious and cruel 
torment.’’ Or again: ‘‘In God’s name, child, let us try an- 
other visit to reéstablish our reputation. We must be more 
reasonable, at least you must, and not give them occasion to say, 
‘You simply kill one another.’’’ With what a strangled clutch 
does she tear at her heart, in the effort to make those adjust- 
ments of human passion which can never be perfectly made by 
flesh and blood. ‘‘You speak like one who is even further from 
me than I thought; who has wholly forgotten me, who no longer 
understands the measure of my attachment, nor the tenderness 
of my heart, who knows no longer the devotion I have for her, 
nor that natural weakness and bent to tears which have been an 
object of mocking to your philosophic firmness.”’ 

But it makes no difference. In spite of presence, or absence, 
or indifference, the old wound keeps still and always fresh and 
bleeding. Still, still the longing heart cries out for what it 
needs, even if it can never obtain it: ‘‘How is it that my whole 
life turns on one sole thought and everything else appears to me 
to be nothing?’”’ Only God can comfort her. ‘‘Everything 
must be given up for God, and I will do it, and will only wonder 
at His ways, who, when all things seem as if they should be 
well with us, opens great gulfs which swallow the whole good 
of life, a separation which wounds my heart every hour of the day 
and far more hours of the night than sense or reason would.”’ 

Thus, you see, this sweet and noble lady, whose robust 
strength it seems as if we might all envy, also carried her 
burden of spiritual grief. Assuredly she is the more charming 
for it. As she herself said: ‘“‘In the midst of all my moralizing, 
I keep a good share of the frailty of humanity.’’ Thank God, 
she did. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















GLIMPSES ECONOMIC OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY * 


Few periods in history offer such interesting parallels with 
our present-day life as the sixteenth century, and the basic 
unity between the two epochs appears to consist in the great 
question which dominates them both,—that of how to solve the 
high cost of living. In some respects the problem was even 
more urgent in the sixteenth century than it is now, and on it 
depended vast issues of national, social, and human relationship. 
Life in the sixteenth century was a strenuous matter for priest 
and soldier, merchant and farmer, and the great problem for 
all alike,—rich man, poor man, beggar man, and thief,—was the 
high cost of living. The price of goods rose out of all propor- 
tion to the stock of currency in most pockets. Immense social 
unrest, peasant revolts in Germany and England, devastation in 
France, a vast army of the unemployed, were proofs that the 
economic balance needed adjustment. 

Curiously enough, the remedy proposed for these evils is 
much the same in the twentieth century as in the sixteenth. 
The men in power of old time saw wealth only in the shape of 
gold, saw prosperity only in a balance of trade, saw safety only 
in huge armaments, and saw glory only in national expansion 
and growth of population. Their successors in 1914 seek sim- 
ilar ends, only with more tremendous means, with an imperial 
rather than a national outlook, and with consequences of weal 
or woe infinitely greater than were the possibilities of 1500. 

The policy which aims at these results, Mercantilism, is es- 
sentially national selfishness. It led to the most outrageous 
tariff walls, to the most cruel exploitation of colonies and subject 
peoples, and it prescribed the most minute rules for the location, 
conduct, and output of industries. The mercantilist of neces- 
sity held that a nation’s sinews are its treasure chest. He was 
right in an age when capital and credit were in their infancy. 


*N. B.—These notes of the sixteenth century suggest conditions so sim- 
ilar to our own that it is believed they may be of interest to a modern reader, 
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He put on their war footings the national armaments. Neces- 
sity justified him. The practical application of mercantilist 
theories brought a species of prosperity, very ill-diffused to be 
sure, to Europe in the sixteenth century. Europe in the nine- 
teenth century, after dallying with single-tax theories, pursued 
a policy largely fashioned upon the doctrines of the mercantil- 
ists, and had to show for it the French exploitation of North 
Africa and Indo-China, the British absorption of Egypt and 
South Africa, and the movement to dismember China. All the 
great empires of the day, including our own in the Philippines, 
are the monuments of contemporary or of fairly recent Mercan- 
tilism. Here again a certain specious prosperity is the result; 
but in the modern age the system encounters the murmurings of 
socialists, internationalists, syndicalists, humanitarians, philan- 
thropists, peace propagandists, —men far removed in thought and 
station, symptomatic of a universal protest against the outworn 
creed of a bygone day. 

Taking Mercantilism as the dominant economic philosophy of 
the sixteenth century, this paper aims to show somewhat isolated 
cases of how Mercantilism wrought for a system of banks. It 
cites examples of bankers and great money-leaders who, as in 
the twentieth century, were enabled to wax exceeding rich, not- 
withstanding widespread poverty among the masses. It treats 
of some aspects of the rate of interest in an age when supplies 
of capital were as yet small, contrasting the flourishing credit 
of industrial cities with the disturbed economic conditions in 
France and England. A few specific examples are cited of the 
cost of living and the rise in prices. Finally, the Church and 
the conservative classes, the leaders of thought, are quoted, 
particularly in reference to the question of usury, in respect to 
which economic pressure forced the reversal of a policy many 
centuries old. 

Credit was in its infancy during the sixteenth century, the 
feudal age being too exclusively agricultural to foster commerce 
and manufactures which would call a banking system into ex- 
istence. The only great centres for extensive manufacturing 
were the Netherlands and Northern Italy, and these were log- 
ically the earliest habitat of banks,—industry, capital, and credit 
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being interdependent. From Italy, then, was to emanate the 
modern system of finance, so great a factor in later history. 

The word dané is of origin not entirely certain. Most people 
assign it to danco, or bench, a table where the money changers 
of old Italy effected receipts and payments.’ In early days the 
goldsmiths held the strong-boxes of Europe. They charged 
fees, as do the safety-vault men, their successors, for keeping safe 
the gold of their clients. In time, as commerce created a de- 
mand for the use of gold, these artificers saw an advantage in 
borrowing their clients’ gold at interest, so as to lend it to 
traders at a higher rate.* But the earliest banks seem to have 
been primarily for the simple care of treasure, or for pawnbrok- 
ing. The Lombard Jews developed this latter phase of banking. 
They lent money on security which they stored in warehouses, 
many of these depositories for mortgaged goods going by the 
name of Lombard Houses.’ 

The pioneer in a regular business was the Bank of Venice, 
founded by Duke Vitalis Michael with 2,000,000 ducats, 
£433,333 capital, the proceeds of a forced loan. It afforded its 
depositors the convenience of transferring money to each other 
without the risks of actual exchange. It was alone in the field 
for two and a half centuries till the establishment of the Bank of 
Genoa in 1407. This latter bank had ‘‘an ideal currency fif- 
teen per cent better than current money.’’ * 

The exchange feature of banking meant much in an age of 
violence, where property was even less safe than with us, and 
the merchants made the transfer of credit at the bank an im- 
portant means of payment, as appears in the language of Vene- 
tian ambassadors from time totime.* But banking in Venice 
was not all done on a bed of roses. A credit man in the six- 
teenth century had to foresee many pitfalls, and the year 1584 
brought private banking in Venice to a disastrous termination 





1Cf. also St. Matthew, X XI, 12. 

? Cf. Trail’s “Social England,” Vol. III, pp. 543-545. 

$’The London Encyclopedia, 1833, article on “History of Rise, Progress, 
and Present State of Banking in All Parts of the World.” Ibid., page 464. 

‘La Grande Encyclopédie, article on “Banque.” 

5“The Bank of Venice,” p. 147, by Charles Franklin Dunbar, 
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with the failure of the house of Pisani and Tiepelo for 500,000 
ducats.* Henceforth the Bank of Venice was to be supreme in 
its own locus till the eighteenth century. The banks derived 
a perfectly legitimate profit from exchange, but it required much 
casuistry to bring these transactions into harmony with canon 
law. Polemical discussions had a wide field for subtlety, and 
men had to find a definite loophole to avoid the accusation that 
the profit from exchange was a form of usury. It was finally 
decided that such a profit was legitimate when the exchange 
was real and not fictitious, that is made to conceal a loan be- 
cause the profit accrued ‘‘non propter tempus, sed propter loci 
distantiam.’’' 

But, although the banks in Venice, Genoa, and Sicily were 
founded for the convenience of merchants, various aims seem to 
have swayed their promoters in other localities. At Naples the 
purpose seems to have been to reduce the rate of interest on 
loans: Amsterdam and Hamburg sought to create an ideal meas- 
ure of value separate from a fixed sum of money, and free from the 
perils of the multiplication and alternation of the currency. At 
Milan, and as an additional aim at Genoa, lay the idea of liquidat- 
ing the civic debt.* It is a curigus fact that Spain, so backward 
in our time, was quite abreast with the earlier movements in bank- 
ing, and as early as the fifteenth century saw banks established 
at Barcelona, Valencia, and Saragossa. The progress of finance 
was strikingly coincident with the attainment of Spanish unity, 
the conquest of Granada, and the age of exploration. 

In North Europe, Amsterdam was the pioneer. Its great 
bank did not open till 1609, but it is safe to say that wealth and 
commerce in the Netherlands would have created the demand 
much earlier if it had not been for the demoralization and 
havoc of the War for Freedom. Once established, the bank 
had a sure footing, because of the great need for a scientific 
basis of exchange at such a central port of world commerce. It 
had, moreover, the highly valuable privilege of charging its 





5“ The Bank of Venice,” p. 152. 

? Luigi Cossa, “Histoire des Doctrines Economiques” (Paris, 1849), in 
“Bibliotheque International d’ Economie Politique,” p. 169. 

*Ibid., p. 196. 
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customers eight per cent of their deposits for taking care of 
their money. The savings banks of our day have followed at a 
distance, to be sure, in this worthy custom, the three per cent 
to depositors being but a sop to appease them while the bank 
turns over its moneys at huge profit. The national banks do 
still better, the larger of them charging an actual fee for the 
handling of small deposits inside the ‘‘three-mile limit,’’ so to 
speak, of the sacred three hundred daily balance. The Sieur le 
Moine de Lespine, writing in 1694,’ gives an interesting con- 
temporary account of how the Bank of Amsterdam did business, in 
which he likens the bank toa cashier to whom the city entrusts its 
money, or from whom it withdraws by paying ten florins for the 
opening of the account and thereafter one half penny an entry. 
The bank money enjoyed a credit similar to that of British 
pounds sterling at the present day. Men paid one hundred and 
six florins for one hundred florins credit at the bank, just as 
now they pay $4.87 for the face value of twenty shillings. 
Lespine calls this difference the bank’s ‘‘agio,’’ or premium. He 
gives us a glimpse of the ways of bankers by telling us that the 
hours were seven until eleven ‘‘every day that it is open.’’ One 
wonders when this was. 

A corollary to the bank is the post-office, and this, originally 
an Italian, Milanese, device,” as we should expect, owed its in- 
troduction, in Germany at least, to the Emperor Maximilian I, 
who in 1516 entrusted to the Prince Thurn and Taxis of his 
day the direction of a post-route from Vienna to Brussels via 
Augsburg, Rheinhausen, opposite Speier on the Rhine, Worms, 
and Creuznach." Through Rheinhausen it communicated with 
Strassburg, forming an aid to the prosperity of Elsass and Lor- 
raine, a rich vineyard land which reached its zenith of produc- 
tion in the sixteenth century, not the least evidence of this 
being its popularity with the Children of Israel, many of whom 
entered the banking business at Colmar and Schlettstadt. 

Prosperity in vineyards and valleys meant a temporary plenty 
for the lords of things spiritual and temporal. Remote from 





*“Le Négoce d’Amsterdam ou Traité de Sa Banque,” pp. 1 & 2. 
1° Damaschke, “Geschichte der Nationalékonomie,” p. 120. 
" Léper, “Geschichte des Verkehrs in Elsass-Lothringen,” esp. pp. 19 & 33. 
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actual production, they sat apart, a race chosen to receive rather 
than to give. Prosperity with them was but a reflex of that 
beneath; but abundance of pelf in the village sometimes found 
an echo in the hall. The burghers could pay more and more 
liberally for privileges, and gold was thus playing its part in the 
struggle for civic liberty. In a non-commercial age only the 
object of petty greed, gold, becomes in an era of world relation- 
ships the very mainspring of enterprise. 

The sixteenth century saw the decadence of the Hansa 
League,” nor had it ever attained the banking importance of 
the Italians. It should be said of these cities, however, that 
they labored towards something like uniformity of coinage, and 
that their gold transfers were far from being limited to payment 
in bar metal, not a few of their enterprises being conducted on 
credit. Neither Italy nor the North was to reign supreme in 
sixteenth-century finance. The weakening power of Italy was 
to yield this sceptre to the old town of Augsburg, where dwelt 
the money geniuses of the age, the Fuggers. 

If the twentieth century bows to its Rothschilds and Morgans, 
the sixteenth century no less had its gods of the market-place. 
If emperors and kings kneel before the feet of money enthroned, 
no less was this true when Charles the Fifth, haughtiest of this 
world’s potentates, could dine with Anton Fugger, the Croesus 
of his day. The Fugger family” is one of the most remark- 
able whom history records. Their origin, their rise, their pat- 
ronage of art, their remarkable permanence, are one of the most 
striking passages in the history of finance. Their genealogy 
runs something like this: First generation, Johann Fugger, an 
Augsburg weaver; second generation, Johann Fugger progresses 
(he becomes a merchant and citizen of Augsburg); third gen- 
eration, his children, Andreas and Jakob, are money lords in 
Augsburg. The family branches here. Of the children of 
Andreas, Lukas came to ruin because the town of Louvain 
repudiated its debt, most of which was owed to him. But Ja- 
kob prospered, and, faithful to the human nature that is in us, 





"Dr. Dietrich Schafer, in “Monographien zur Weltgeschichte,” XIX, p. 
86, et seq. 
'’ Encyclopedia Britannica, XIth Ed., article on “Fugger.” 
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he became a social climber, and in 1452 secured the right to 
bear arms, an honor which Shakespeare, too, both coveted and 
earned. Unhappily, Jakob’s honors perished with him. His 
line became extinct. It devolved upon Andreas’s brother Jakob 
to perpetuate the family. This he did in a thoroughgoing way, 
leaving seven sons, three of whom were men of genius, Ulrich, 
(1459-1510); Georg, (1453-1506); Jakob, (1459-1525). About 
1473, Ulrich became banker to the Hapsburgs—a position of no 
small importance when we reflect what some financial transac- 
tions with the Hapsburgs have done for world history, notably 
that judicious Hohenzollern loan to a needy Hapsburg whose 
foreclosure transferred the Hohenzollerns from their southern 
castle to their Brandenburg electorate with all the fateful conse- 
quences of Hohenzollern dominion in the north. Ulrich did 
passing well to get this sinecure. His brother Jakob did as 
well. He put his money into silver in the Tyrol, copper in 
Hungary, and a general European spice trade, and he had plenty 
to spare when King Charles came a-borrowing for money to 
bribe the seven electors into naming him emperor. This timely 
loan to Charles won Jakob a friend who was well able to show 
his gratitude. Jakob had a human side. Like the givers of 
libraries in our day, he responded to the call of humanity. His 
charity was the Russell Sage Foundation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a contribution to the tenement problem. There are still 
standing one hundred and six tenements in Augsburg willed to 
worthy and needy Catholics forever at a rental the most nom- 
inal. The Fuggers were men of religion. Neither Ulrich, nor 
Jakob left heirs, and the destiny of the family fell to the chil- 
dren of Georg,—Raimund (1489-1535), and Anton (1493-1560). 
Under thefn the House of Fugger reached its zenith. When 
the Emperor Charles came to Augsburg to the Diet of 1530, 
Anton received him in his own house and lighted the hearth fire 
with a bond the emperor owed him. The emperor was not 
to be outdone, and bestowed upon his host titles and honors 
which still remain in the family." Not only was he made Count 





“Dr. Phil. Georg Lill, “Studien zur Fugger-Geschichte 1531-1598 und 
die Kunst,” p. 5. 
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Kirchberg and Weissenhorn, but he was vested with the right 
to coin money. Dark days were ahead because of Spain’s ever 
increasing difficulties with its monstrous debt, much of which 
was held by the Fuggers. Notwithstanding these rocks and 
shoals, Hans Fugger from 1574 to 1597 kept up an annual ex- 
penditure of sixty thousand gulden, at the same time maintaining 
so great a reserve that in the one year 1589, in which his two 
sons were married, he was in position to expend two hundred 
and forty-three thousand gulden.” His income came from 
landed estates, Tyrolean mines, but chiefly from the treasury of 
the company. With true German thrift, he examined into 
prices, restrained his children from extravagance, and above all 
followed his father’s policy of laying out large sums on landed 
estates." We have an estimate of the Fugger fortune in the 
days of the great Anton, the friend of the emperor, which 
places his personal holdings at 6,000,000 florins, and the total 
wealth of the family at 63,000,000. Much of this wealth has 
vanished. Personal property at the dawn of modern govern- 
ment was a hard thing to keep, but the wise policy of invest- 
ment in land adopted by the later Fuggers assured the stability 
of their house. The old motto ‘‘from shirt sleeves to shirt 
sleeves’’ was never more signally refuted. Through decades of 
vicissitude, through bankruptcies of kingly debtors, the land has 
been an anchor. Others now bargain on the Rialto, but at this 
very day, three great landholding branches of the Fuggers, 
descended from Georg through his son Raimund, hold seats in 
the Bavarian Upper House, the head of the family being lord of 
the counties of Kirchberg and Weissenhorn as in the days of 
Charles V. Nor is this evolution from merchant to banker, from 
banker to landed proprietor at all unique. The tendency is even 
now at work among the plutocrats of the new world. 

In respect to the rate of interest, there was almost as wide a 
variety in the sixteenth century as in our own. The astonish- 
ing feature is that in an age where capital was so limited it was 
possible to procure it at such reasonable rates. Municipal 
bonds were held to be safest, and towns with good credit could 


'8“Studien zur Fugger-Geschichte 1511-1598 und die Kunst,” p. 9. 
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get money almost on their own terms. Thus the good city of 
Nuremberg" shows a remarkable growth in credit. In 1553 and 
1554, when it was at war with the Margrave of Brandenburg- 
Kulmbach, it had to pay twelve per cent for money to strength- 
en its towers. Even this was low for the times, but in 1555 it 
made a fresh loan at ten per cent, though willing to give eleven 
or twelve per cent for very large sums. Three years later its 
credit had mounted so that eight per cent was deemed enough. 
In 1561 it was down to six, and in 1565 it touched five per 
cent, a truly extraordinary showing in the face of scarcity of 
capital and an increased cost of living with a rising scale of 
prices, the identical combination which is forcing up the rate of 
interest in our time. Municipalities like Nuremberg and Am- 
sterdam could borrow at incredibly low rates at a time when the 
most powerful princes could scarcely get gold on any terms. 
For example, in the very decade of Nuremberg’s rising credit 
King Henry II of France made a nominal loan at sixteen per 
cent. That was the theory, at any rate, because sixteen per 
cent was the interest charged. But the king did not get off so 
easily. He had to pay a four per cent commission on the trans- 
action, and a three per cent discount on the valuation of the 
money. But if the bankers thought they had things their own 
way, they were mistaken. The king could always exercise his 
sovereign privilege of refusing to recognize his obligations, a 
privilege which nearly every one of our own sovereign United 
States has used at one time or other. This he proceeded to do 
in 1559, and in the great financial crash which followed many 
Florentine banking houses were ruined. 

Lists have come down to us of Italian houses interested in 
financing the later Valois kings. One for the year 1553 includes 
the following very characteristic names: Tommaso Rinuccini, 
Gherardo di Tommaso Guardagini, Carlo Rinuccini, Giovanni 
Martelli, Lorenzo Capponi, Bindo Canigiani, Averardo Salviati 
e Compagni and others. They had to steer a watchful course 
amid the duplicity of kings, the hatred of natives, and the ever 
present likelihood of national bankruptcy, but as a class they 
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flourished. There were rich plums for those who knew how to 
shake them. Thus Diaceto, one of the chief bankers to Charles 
IX, could afford a house at one hundred and fifty thousand 
écus, and the county of Chateau-Vilain at four hundred thous- 
and francs. The French hated these lordly Italians much as 
the Russian muzhik hates his Jewish loan shark, but the 
government could not dispense with them and they clung to the 
body politic like leeches till the general cataclysm of the Fronde 
in 1648.” 

Notwithstanding the superior natural wealth of France and 
the financial independence of her kings, who could levy taxes 
without the consent of their subjects, she was behind both the 
Netherlands and England in the establishment of a real public 
credit. The Netherlands paved the way, and England followed 
in a policy of funding the national debt at a lower rate of inter- 
est. With their increased credit, both were able to buy control 
of sea power and to subsidize land forces, and to lay the foun- 
dation in England, at any rate, for world dominion. 

Schools of domestic science have so accustomed the public to 
household and family budgets that it may be of interest for com- 
parison to include that of King Henry VII, a very thrifty and 
prudent personage, who kept his affairs decently and in order. 
We have the information from the secretary of the Venetian 
Ambassador, Francesco Capello.” As the city fathers in Venice 
demanded the most minute information, the summary is doubt- 
less accurate." The nation paid the king two hundred and 
forty thousand crowns; the queen, thirty thousand; and the 
Prince of Wales, twenty thousand. In addition the king derived 
a total of two hundred and fifty-seven thousand crowns annually 
from the duchies of Lancaster, York, Clarence, Somerset, 
Gloucester, Exeter, and Bedford, whose revenues were Crown 
perquisites. Worth the collection also were the gabel, or cus- 
toms duties, with their yield of one hundred thousand crowns, 
and the two hundred thousand from the wool duties. The 
nation’s widows contributed their mite—fifty thousand crowns 





18 Ehrenberg, “Das Zeitalter der Fugger,” p. 323. "\ Tbid., pp. 47-50. 
” Camden Soc. Pub. No. 37, “A Relation of the Island of England.” 
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on the average—for permits to remarry, and large revenues came 
from wards whose estates the king managed, and from vacant 
church benefices. Then, too,—and this was a thoroughly mer- 
cantilist view of things,—in order to discourage the export of 
money, the king rceeived™ ‘‘a Bolognese carlino per ducat’’ on 
all coin leaving the kingdom. It was the task of thirty-six 
sheriffs, the presidents of the thirty-six shires of England, to 
collect these revenues, both ordinary and extraordinary. Once 
in the royal hands, they staid there. The king allowed him- 
self only £14,000 a year for the table, and only £20,000 for 
the other expenses of the royal family. With the rest he built 
the noble chapel at Westminster, and laid up a treasure for his 
spendthrift son to squander. 

The financial side of Henry VIII’s reign was as discreditable 
as the divorce side. The successive debasement of the coinage 
added to the confusion of a period of extravagance, of land spec- 
ulation, of depopulation and vagrancy. It was a melancholy 
chapter, but with Elizabeth came new life and blood, a freer air. 
The great monasteries surrendered their surviving coinage 
rights ;* a British loan was for the first time fully subscribed in 
Britain * (1569), and the merchants for the first time could come 
under shelter to effect their exchange transactions. Hitherto, 
as in the early days of Venice, foreign exchange had been made 
in the open air on Lombard Street. Henceforth, thanks to the 
initiative of the greatest Englishman of business in the six- 
teenth century, Sir Thomas Gresham, the Royal Exchange was 
at the service of the merchants. 

Sir Thomas Gresham had a unique career as financial adviser 
in four reigns, holding his sovereign’s favor under Henry VII, 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth, save for a brief period in the 
time of Mary. He was a manipulator of the most approved 
Wall Street type, and we are told that by very ingenious but 
very unfair schemes of raising the price of a pound sterling on 
the Amsterdam Bourse, in a few years he was able to discharge 
nearly all King Edward’s debts.* The proudest day of his life, 





#2 Camden Soc. Pub. No. 37, “A Relation of the Island of England,”p. 51. 
* [bid., p. 57. * Trail, “Social England,” Vol. III, p. 372. 
* Encyclopedia Britannica, article on “Sir Thomas Gresham.” 
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though, was the pageant when ‘‘the Queen’s Majesty, attended 
with her nobility, came from her house at the Strand, called 
Sommerset House and entered the city by Temple Bar through 
Fleet Street, Cheap, and so by the north side of the burse, 
through Threadneedle Street, to Sir Thomas Gresham’s house 
in Bishopsgate Street where she dined’”’ ; after which she entered 
the burse on the south side, and ‘‘by herald and trumpet caused 
it to be proclaimed ‘The Royal Exchange’ and so to be called 
from henceforth and not otherwise."’ ” 

The monarchy in the sixteenth century was alive to its re- 
sponsibility as a national pageant, and this act of Elizabeth was 
worthy of a King Edward VII. But she had an intensely prac- 
tical side as well, and when the rich men of her good city of 
London were slow to subscribe to royal loans, she made it very 
clear and emphatic that ‘‘to borrow money was a matter of great 
grace and favour.’’*™ Only a queen could have inspired the 
patriotism which this same Sir Thomas Gresham displayed on 
his sovereign’s behalf. The Spanish ambassador had twitted 
Sir Thomas with the superior loyalty of Spanish grandees, and 
had made some odious comparisons regarding their relative 
wealth. To prove the English claim, the financier invited the 
ambassador to dinner and taking out his great pearl, the gem of 
a collection, he dissolved it in wine, drinking the Queen’s 
health. ‘‘My Lord Ambassador,’’ said Sir Thomas, ‘‘you know 
I have often refused £15,000 for that pearl. Have I lost or 
won?’’ ‘‘I yield the wager as lost,’’ was the reply, ‘‘and I do 
not think there are four subjects in the world that would do as 
much for their sovereign.’’ * 

Testimony comes from every side to the rise in prices in the 
sixteenth century. This was the inevitable concomitant of the 
remarkable expansion of currency which raised the gold and 
silver circulation from £34,000,000 in 1500 to £130,000,000 in 
1600,” Elizabeth alone for a period of forty-four years coining 





%*F.G. Hilton Price, “A Handbook of London Bankers,” pp. 73-74. See 
also Lawson’s “History of Banking.” * Ibid., quoting from Mr. Francis. 
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an average of £107,240 of silver and £18,071 of gold. The de- 
cline in the purchasing power of the metals was evident even 
before the hoards from the American mines were thrown on the 
market.” The opening of the new mines doubtless had an effect 
analogous with that of the Californian, Yukon, and South Afri- 
can discoveries in the nineteenth century, but Roscher finds a 
principal cause to have been the internal changes of European 
political and economic adjustments naturally accompanying in 
most countries the awakening from the Middle Ages. 

Spain suffered most. Noble lands were tax free. The peas- 
ants bore the burdens. So dreadful was the condition of the 
masses that where people failed to attain sudden riches by ad- 
venture, many sank into misery so abject that it was no uncom- 
mon thing for them to volunteer for the horrible service of the 
oar as galley-slaves, a fate usually reserved for criminals; this, 
while vast areas of tax-free land lay under the blighting owner- 
ship of absentee grandees. The population dwindled. Eleven 
million in 1500 had become only eight million two hundred 
thousand at the death of Phillip II. By 1700, the five million 
seven hundred thousand remaining were scarce worth a war of 
the Spanish Succession. 

From France came the cry that the cost of necessities had 
risen sixfold between 1500 and the death of Charles IX (1574).” 
A different authority, citing the accounts of Verard, the cele- 
brated printer and bookseller,” says: ‘‘I do not believe it an 
exaggeration to say that since 1495 money has lost nineteen 
twentieths of its value.’’ Theories were not lacking to explain 
the phenomenon. Some are strangely familiar. Luther put 
the blame on the middlemen and declared that ‘“‘price lifters, 
forestallers, and monopolists were plainly thieves, robbers, and 
usurers and not to be classed as human beings.'’* The charge 
had as much or as little justice as similar diatribes against the 
middlemen of to-day, but it had a specious justification at least 





% Wm. Roscher, “Zur Geschichte der Englischen Volkswirtschaftslehre,” 
pp. 11-13. 5! Damaschke, p. 114. 

%“Banquiers et les quatre Canges a Liége,” p. 37. 

%$ Quoted by Damaschke, p. 123, from Luther’s “Von Kaufshandlung und 
Wucher.” 1524. 
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because, as now, the middlemen were reaping the harvest, and 
their rising tide of wealth was spurring many of them on to the 
purchase of landed estates in the hope of entering the ranks of 
the nobility.” 

However the cost of peace might rise, that of war was sure 
to exceed it. The common use of gunpowder first made warfare 
the tremendous destruction of capital that it is to-day. It intro- 
duced the ‘‘dollar diplomacy’’ into the war offices of Europe. 
Yet, with a clear recognition of the real cost of warfare, came 
the greatest peace motive that the world yet recognizes. The 
sixteenth century inaugurated the ruinous waste of modern 
armaments. Side by side it forced home the truth that war- 
fare is too great a cost to lightly risk those armaments. Sebas- 
tian Franck (1499-1542), living in the first half of the century, 
before its economic movements had reached their limit, could 
say: ‘‘A war now costs more till the plan is made and the army 
is in motion, than it formerly required to end it.’’” And the 
military arm gave rise in the sixteenth century to a motto al- 
most as vigorous as Louis XIV’s better-known declaration that 
the last dollar wins —‘‘kein kreuzer — kein schweizer’’— (no 
money, no soldiers; no soldiers, no power).” 

A most interesting study arising from the economic changes 
which ushered in a capitalistic society is the effect of it all upon 
the thought of the age. The forces at work knew no shadow of 
turning. Thinkers had to ignore or to explain them.  But- 
tressed by its age-long authority, the Church was forced to in- 
terpret many things. Throughout the centuries, the Church 
had preached the infamy of interest. Usury was a black and 
damning crime. Yet times had changed. What once was gross 
extortion, wringing from the misfortune of a neighbor a wretched 
yield for loans of sums which otherwise had merely lain idle, 
became in an era of commercial expansion the legitimate in- 
crement from a fund which could be placed to great advantage 
in any of a thousand ventures. The stagnant pool of capital had 
transformed itself into a swift current. New rules must guide 








* Damaschke, p. 125. 
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its use. Conservative as the Church was by instinct and tra- 
dition, to yield was inevitable. For the first time in its history 
an authorized champion of the Roman Church defended the 
principle of interest when Doctor Eck, in the great Leipsig 
Disputation, declared that it was permissible for a Christian to 
accept from four to five per cent.” People saw in Doctor Eck’s 
concession the influence of the Fuggers, and many were slow 
to approve the new idea. The Jesuits, in particular, held to the 
old way, and, at the end of the century, were still preaching the 
sinfulness of usury. Thus in 1605, three sermons by Fr. Georg 
Scherrer were printed at Ingolstadt in which he said: ‘‘Many 
are to be found who hold that if they take five or six gulden out 
of a hundred, it is Christian or divine usury. No, No, nothing 
is said of six or of five, of four or of three. One ought to expect 
nothing, nothing!’’* The view of Eck, in the long run, was vic- 
torious. The Zeitgeist was with him, and where priests were 
too recalcitrant, the money power sometimes made them suffer, 
notably at Augsburg where the Fuggers were not to be trifled 
with. 

Too often we hear of the Church as the friend of the rich, the 
plunderer of the poor, but there are bright chapters where the 
reverse holds true. Oppressive taxation met an enemy in the 
Dominican, Sylvester of Prierio (1460-1523), whose Summa 
Summarum, a popular book for over a century, declared that 
it was right for people to conceal a part of their goods from the 
tax-gatherer, because if they made an honorable declaration, 
they would be too heavily taxed.” Similarly, Cardinal Cajetan 
(1469-1534), in his Summuda, “ argued that the less there was 
to be taxed, the more it was taxed. He favored a differential tax 
taking into account the number of children in afamily. Only 
a great radical could have proclaimed as he did, however, that 
subjects need not pay taxes merely to princes when their pro- 
ceeds were not designed for the welfare of the State. 

The powerful minds which led the Reformation, while more 
engrossed in theology, could not ignore economy. Luther com- 
bined them in a plea for more liberal maintenance of pastors. 








5? Damaschke, pp. 98-99. 8 Ibid., p. 100. 
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Thirty gulden, which had been enough at the old-price schedule 
when a bushel of corn could be had for two or three groschen 
pieces, fifteen eggs for three pennies, was quite unequal to pay- 
ing for corn at nine to twelve groschen a bushel, and for eggs 
at eighteen pence for fifteen. He wished the salaries increased 
to ninety ora hundred gulden to keep pace with the cost of living. 
Luther’s sympathy was for the poor man, even if at times his 
policy drove him into league with princes; and on the interest 
question he took the poor man’s side. The question was 
acute in 1524. Saxon preachers like Strauss“ were maintaining 
that it was as sinful to pay interest as it was to take it. The 
elector’s nephew, Johann Frederick, appeals to Luther for a 
dictum on the subject. Luther’s reply was that interest was 
usury even if it did not exceed four or five per cent. Luther 
and the Jesuit Scherrer could meet on common ground—Zwingli, 
and Conrad von Riimling agreed with them.” But the logic of 
Calvin’s clear intellect saw the fallacy of the old platitude that 
money could not breed money. Calvin calls that ideal ‘‘trop 
frivolle.’’“ He realized that Christ’s declaration that we should 
“Lend, hoping for nothing again’ (St. Luke vi. 35) was the 
greatest argument of the opponents of usury. It could be justi- 
fied only by a favorable interpretation of the text. Calvin’s ex- 
planation is worth quoting, both as a common-sense defence of 
interest, and as a light upon Calvin’s mental processes: ‘‘And 
first I am certain that by no testimony of Scripture is usury 
wholly condemned. For the sense of that saying of Christ, 
which is usually regarded as clear and evident, ‘Lend, hoping 
for nothing again’ (Luke vi. 35), has up to this time been per- 
verted: the same as in another passage, when speaking of splen- 
did feasts and that desire of the rich to be received in turn, he 
commands them rather to summon to these feasts the blind, the 
lame, and the other needy men, who lie at the cross-roads and 
have not the power to make a like return. Again, the law of 
Moses (Deut. xxiii. 19) was political and should not influence 
us beyond what justice and philanthropy will bear. . . I there- 
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fore conclude that usury must pe judged not by a particular 
passage in Scripture, but simply by the rules of equity.’’ “ 

Whatever the conflicting views of theologians, interest had 
come to stay, and government was bound to recognize it. In 
England the question was settled in 1545 by Act of Parliament, 
which approved the principle of interest, but condemned usury, 
making a distinction between fair and unfair rates. In 1571, 
the legal rate of interest was fixed in England at ten per cent. 
By 1624, this had decreased to eight per cent, not so wonderful 
as the showing which we saw was made by Nuremberg, but 
promise of that wealthier day when capital would find content 
in a five per cent return. 

Sixteenth-century Mercantilism culminated in an excess of 
government intervention. The economics of the century or 
more that followed was but the ripened test of the folly of 
shackling industry by government fetters. The twentieth cen- 
tury faces a repetition of the experiment. New conditions of 
production and distribution involve new adjustments of law and 
government. Capital and labor both require the protection of 
society. The danger is lest this supervision assume too rigid a 
form and repeat the errors of sixteenth-century paternalism. 
Analogies of 1514 and 1914 are at best approximate. But grant- 
ing that the times are changed, that the conflict of classes, un- 
conscious in 1500, is now acute; that labor, now articulate, 
demands the protection of authority; may there not be a warn- 
ing from the lessons of the past? Ought the framers of our 
laws to see a golden panacea for all the evils of society in a mer- 
cantilist remedy which amplest tests once proved a failure? 


Louis MARTIN SEARS. 
Chicago, Illinois. 





““De Usuris Responsum,” in “ Economics Tracts,” N. Y. Soc. for Politi- 
cal Education, 1882. 








VITALITY EN VOGUE: A PLEA OF AN 
AVERAGE NOVEL-READER 


Indisputably the most striking defect of our modern Ameri- 
can literature is the fact that the production of anything at all 
resembling literature is scarcely anywhere apparent. Our print- 
ing-presses, instead, are daily turning out a vast quantity of 
reading matter, the candidly recognized purpose of which is to 
kill time, and which—so it has been asserted, though perhaps 
too sweepingly — ought not to be vended over book-counters, 
but rather in drugstores along with the other narcotics. 

It is begging the question to protest that the class of people 
who a generation ago read nothing, now at least read novels, and 
to regard this as a change for the better. By similar logic it 
would be more wholesome to breakfast off laudanum than to omit 
the meal entirely. The nineteenth century, in fact, by making 
education popular, has produced in America the curious spec- 
tacle of a reading public with essentially non-literary tastes. 
Formerly, better books were published, because they were in- 
tended for persons who turned to reading through a natural bent 
of mind; whereas the modern American novel of commerce is 
addressed to us average people who read, when we read at all, 
in violation of every innate instinct. 

Such grounds as yet exist for hopefulness on the part of those 
who cordially care for belles-lettres are to be found elsewhere 
than in the crowded market-places of fiction, where genuine 
intelligence panders on all sides to ignorance and indolence. 
The phrase may seem to have no very civil ring ; but reflection will 
assure the fair-minded that two indispensable requisites nowa- 
days of a pecunarily successful novel are, really, that it make no 
demand upon the reader’s imagination, and that it rigorously 
refrain from assuming its reader to possess any particular infor- 
mation on any subject whatever. The author who writes over 
the head of the public is the most dangerous enemy of his pub- 
lisher,—and the most insidious as well, because so many pub- 
lishers are in private life interested in literary matters, and 
would readily permit this personal foible to influence the exer- 
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cise of their vocation, were it possible to do so upon the prefer- 
able side of bankruptcy. 

But publishers, among innumerable other conditions, must 
weigh the facts that no novel which does not deal with modern 
times is ever really popular among the serious-minded. It is 
difficult to imagine a tale whose action developed under the rule 
of the Czesars or the Merovingians being treated as more than a 
literary hors d’auvre. We purchasers of ‘‘vital’’ novels know 
nothing about the period, beyond a hazy association of it with 
the restrictions of the schoolroom; our sluggish imaginations 
instinctively rebel against the labor of forming any notion of 
such a period; and all the human nature that exists even in 
serious-minded persons is stirred up to resentment against the 
book’s author for presuming to know more than a potential 
patron. The book, in fine, simply irritates the serious-minded 
person; and she—for it is only women who willingly brave the 
terrors of department-stores, where most of our new books are 
bought nowadays—quite naturally puts it aside in favor of some 
keen and daring study of American life that is warranted to 
grip the reader. So, modernity of scene is everywhere neces- 
sitated as an essential qualification for a book’s discussion at the 
literary evenings of the local women’s club; and modernity of 
scene, of course, is almost always fatal to the permanent worth of 
fictitious narrative. 

It may seem banal here to recall the truism that first-class art 
never reproduces its era; but such banality is often justified by 
our human proneness to shuffle over the fact that many truisms 
are true. And this one is preéminently indisputable: that what 
mankind has generally agreed to accept as first-class art, in any 
of the varied forms of fictitious narrative, has never been a 
truthful reproduction of the artist’s era. Indeed, in the higher 
walks of fiction, art has never reproduced anything, but has 
always dealt with the facts and laws of life as so much crude 
material which must be transmuted into comeliness. When 
Shakespeare pronounced his celebrated dictum about art’s 
holding the mirror up to nature, he was no doubt alluding to the 
circumstance that a mirror reverses everything which it reflects. 

Nourishment for much wildish speculation, in fact, can be got 
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by considering what the world’s literature would be, had its 
authors restricted themselves, as do we Americans so sedu- 
lously,—and unavoidably,—to writing of contemporaneous hap- 
penings. In fiction-making no author of the first class since 
Homer’s infancy has ever in his happier efforts concerned him- 
self at all with the great ‘‘problems’’ of his particular day; and 
among geniuses of the second rank you will find such ephemer- 
alities adroitly utilized only when they are distorted into endur- 
ing parodies of their actual selves by the broad humor of a 
Dickens or the colossal fantasy of a Balzac. In such cases as 
the latter two writers, however, we have an otherwise competent 
artist handicapped by a personality so marked that, whatever he 
may nominally write about, the result is, above all else, a record 
of the writer’s idiosyncrasies. It suffices that, as a general rule, 
in fiction-making the true artist finds an ample, if restricted, 
field wherein the proper functions of the preacher, or of the 
ventriloquist, or of the photographer, or of the public prose- 
cutor, are exercised with equal lack of grace. 

Besides, in dealing with modern life a novelist is goaded into 
too many pusillanimous concessions to plausibility. He no 
longer moves with the gait of omnipotence. It was very dif- 
ferent in the plamy days when Dumas was free to play at ducks 
and drakes with history, and Victor Hugo to reconstruct the 
whole system of English government, and Scott to compel the sun 
to set in the east, whenever such minor changes caused to flow 
more smoothly the progress of the tale these giants had in hand. 
These freedoms are not tolerated in American noveldom, and 
only a few futile ‘‘high-brows’’ sigh in vain for Thackeray’s 
‘‘happy, harmless Fableland, where these things are.’’ The 
majority of us are deep in “‘vital’’ novels. Nor is the reason 
far to seek. 


One hears a great deal nowadays concerning ‘‘vital’’ books. 
Their authors have been widely praised on very various grounds. 
Oddly enough, however, the writers of these books have rarely 
been commended for the really praiseworthy charity evinced 
therein toward that large, long-suffering class loosely describ- 
able as the average novel-reader. 
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Yet, in connection with this fact, it is worthy of more than 
passing note that the Vew York Times’ carefully selected com- 
mittee, in picking out the hundred best books of 1913, declared 
as to novels—‘‘a ‘best’ book, in our opinion, is one that raises 
an important question, or recurs to a vital theme and pronounces 
upon it what in some sense is a last word.’’ This definition is 
not likely ever to receive more praise than it deserves. Cavil- 
lers may, of course, complain that actually to write the last word 
on any subject is a feat reserved for the Recording Angel’s per- 
formance on Judgment Day. Even setting this objection aside, 
it is undeniable that the multiplication tables correspond to the 
terms of this definition more accurately than did any work of 
fiction published in America during 1913. Yet the multiplica- 
tion tables are not without their claims to applause as examples 
of straightforward narration. It is, also, at least permissible 
to consider that therein the digit five, say, where it figures as 
protagonist, unfolds under the stress of its varying adventures 
as opulent a development of real human nature as does, through 
similar ups-and-downs, the Reverend John Hodder in The /n- 
side of the Cup. It is equally allowable to find the less simple 
evolutions of the digit seven more sympathetic, upon the whole, 
than those of Undine Spragg in Zhe Custom of the Country. 
But, even so, this definition of what may now, authoritatively, be 
ranked as a ‘‘best novel’ is an honest and noteworthy severance 
from misleading literary associations such as have too long be- 
fogged our notions about reading matter. It points with em- 
phasis towards the altruistic obligations of tale-tellers to be 
*‘vital.’’ 

For we average novel-readers —we average people, in a word,— 
are now, as always, rather pathetically hungry for ‘‘vital’’themes, 
such themes as appeal directly to our everyday observation and 
prejudices. Did the decision rest with us, all novelists would 
be put under bond to confine themselves forevermore to themes 
like these. 

As touches the appeal to everyday observation, it is an old 
story, at least coeval with Mr. Crummles’s not uncelebrated 
pumps and tubs, if not with the grapes of Zeuxis, how unfail- 
ingly in art we delight to recognize the familiar. A novel whose 
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scene of action is explicit will always interest the people of that 
locality, whatever the book’s other pretensions to consideration. 
Given simultaneously a photograph of Murillo’s rendering of Zhe 
Virgin Crowned Queen of Heaven and a photograph of a gov- 
ernor’s installation in our state capital, there is no one of us 
but will quite naturally look at the latter first, in order to see if 
in it some familiar countenance be recognizable. And thus, 
upon a larger scale, the twentieth century is, preéminently, in- 
terested in the twentieth century. 

It is all very well to describe our average novel-reader’s dislike 
of Romanticism as ‘‘the rage of Caliban not seeing his own face 
in a glass.’’ It is even within the scope of human dunderheaded- 
ness again to point out here that the supreme artists in litera- 
ture have precisely this in common, and this alone, that in their 
master-works they have avoided the ‘‘vital’’ themes of their day 
with such circumspection as lesser folk reserve for the smallpox. 
The answer, of course, in either case, is that the ‘‘vital’’ novel, 
the novel which peculiarly appeals to us average novel-readers, 
has nothing to do with literature. There is between these two 
no more intelligent connection than links the paint Mr. Dock- 
stader puts on his face and the paint Mr. Sargent puts on canvas. 

Literature is made up of the re-readable books, the books 
which it is possible—for the people so constituted as to care for 
that sort of thing—to read again and yet again with pleasure. 
Therefore, in literature a book’s subject is of astonishingly 
minor importance, and its style nearly everything; whereas in 
books intended to be read for pastime, and forthwith to be con- 
signed at random to the wastebasket or to the inmates of some 
charitable institute, the theme is of paramount importance, and 
ought to be a serious one. The modern novelist owes it to his 
public to select a ‘‘vital’’ theme which in itself will fix the 
reader’s attention by reason of its familiarity in the reader’s 
everyday life. 

Thus, a lady with whose more candid opinions the writer of 
this is more frequently favored nowadays than of old, confesses 
to having only one set rule when it comes to investment in cur- 
rent reading matter—always to buy the Williamsons’ last book. 
Her reason is the perfectly sensible one that the Williamsons’ 
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plots invariable pivot upon motor trips, and she is an ardent 
automobilist. 

This principle of selection, when you come to appraise it 
sanely, is the sole intelligent method of dealing with reading 
matter. It seems here expedient again to state the peculiar 
problem that we average novel-readers have of necessity set the 
modern novelist,—namely, that his books must in the main ap- 
peal to people who read for pastime, to people who read books 
only under protest and only when they have no other employ- 
ment for that particular half hour. 

Now, reading for pastime is immensely simplified when the 
book’s theme is some familiar matter of the reader’s workaday 
life, because at the outset the reader is spared considerable 
mental effort. The motorist before referred to, and indeed any 
average novel-reader, can without exertion conceive of the Wil- 
liamsons’ people in their automobiles. Contrariwise, were these 
fictitious characters embarked in palankeens or droskys or 
jinrikishas, more or less intellectual exercise would be neces- 
sitated on the reader’s part to form a notion of the conveyance. 
And we average novel-readers do not open a book with the in- 
tention of making a mental effort. The author has no right to 
expect of us an act so unhabitual, we very poignantly feel. 
Our prejudices he is freely chartered to stir up,—if, lucky rogue, 
he can!—but he ought, with deliberation, to recognize that it is 
precisely in order to avoid mental effort that we purchase, or 
borrow, his book, and afterward discuss it. 

Hence arises our heartfelt gratitude toward such novels as 
deal with ‘‘vital’’ themes, with the questions we average novel- 
readers confront or make talk about in those happier hours of 
our existence wherein we are not reduced to reading. Fora 
tale which deals with equal suffrage, say, or eugenics, or “‘white 
slavery,’’—or with the divorce habit, or with the probable bene- 
fits of converting clergymen to Christianity, or with how much 
more than she knows a desirable mother will tell her children, — 
finds the book’s tentative explorer, just now, amply equipped 
with prejudices, whether acquired by second thought or second 
hand, concerning the book’s topic. As endurability goes, read- 
ing the book rises forthwith almost to the level of an afternoon 
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call where there is gossip about the neighbors. We average 
novel-readers may not, in either case, agree with the opinions 
advanced; but at least our prejudices are aroused, and we are 
interested. 

And these ‘‘vital’’ themes awake our prejudices at the cost 
of a minimum—if not always, as when Miss Corelli guides us, 
with a positively negligible—tasking of our mental faculties. 
For such exemption we average novel-readers cannot but be 
properly grateful. Nay, more than this: provided the novelist 
contrives to rouse our prejudices, it matters with us not at all 
whether afterward they be soothed or harrowed. To implicate 
our prejudices somehow, to raise in us a partisan interest in the 
tale’s progress, is our sole request. Whether this consumma- 
tion be brought through an arraignment of some social condition 
which we personally either advocate or reprehend,—the attitude 
weighs little,— or whether this interest be purchased with plac- 
idly drivelling preachments of generally ‘‘uplifting’’ tenden- 
cies,—vaguely titillating that vague intention which exists in us 
all of becoming immaculate as soon as it is perfectly conve- 
nient,—the personal prejudices of us average novel-readers are 
not lightly lulled again to sleep. 

In fact, the jealousy of any human prejudice against hinted 
encroachment may safely be depended upon to spur us through 
an astonishing number of pages, for all that it has of late been 
complained among us, with some show of extenuation, that our 
original intent in beginning certain of the recent ‘‘vital’’ novels 
was to kill time, rather than eternity. And so, we average 
novel-readers plod on jealously to the end, whether we advance 
(to cite examples already somewhat of yesterday) under the 
leadership of Mr. Upton Sinclair aspersing the integrity of 
modern ‘sausages and millionaires, or of Mr. Hall Caine saying 
about Roman Catholics what ordinary people would hesitate to 
impute to their relatives by marriage,—or whether we be more 
suavely allured onward by Miss Florence Barclay, or Mr. Sydnor 
Harrison, with ingenuous endorsements of the New Testament. 


The ‘‘vital’’ theme, then, let it be repeated, has two inesti- 
mable advantages which should commend it to all novelists: 
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first, it spares us average novel-readers any preliminary orienta- 
tion, and thereby mitigates the mental exertion of reading; and 
secondly, it appeals to our prejudices, which we naturally prefer 
to exercise, and are accustomed to exercise, rather than our 
mental or idealistic faculties. The novelist who conscientiously 
bears these two facts in mind is reasonably sure of his reward, 
not merely in pecuniary form, but in those higher fields where- 
in he harvests his chosen public’s honest gratitude and affection. 
For we average novel-readers are quite frequently reduced by 
circumstances to self-entrustment to the resources of the novel- 
ist, as to those of the dentist. Our latter-day conditions, as we 
cannot but recognize, necessitate the employment of both artists 
upon occasion. And with both, we average novel-readers, we 
average people, are most grateful when they make the process 
of resorting to them as easy and unirritating as may be possible. 


So much for the plea of us average novel-readers; and our 
plea, we think, is rational. We are ‘‘in the market’’ for a 
specified article; and human ingenuity, cooperating with human 
nature, will inevitably insure the manufacture of that article as 
long as any general demand for it endures. 

Meanwhile, it is small cause for grief that the purchaser of 
American novels prefers Central Park to any ‘‘wood near 
Athens,’’ and is more at home in the Tenderloin than in Came- 
lot. People whose tastes happen to be literary are entirely too 
prone to too much long-faced prattle about literature which, 
when all is said, is never a controlling factor in anybody’s life. 
The automobile and the telephone, the accomplishments of Mr. 
Edison and Mr. Burbank, and it would be permissible to add of 
Mr. Rockefeller, influence nowadays, in one fashion or another, 
every moment of every living American’s existence; whereas 
had America produced, instead, a second Milton or a Dante, it 
would at most have caused a few of us to spend a few spare 
evenings rather differently. 

Besides, we know —even we average novel-readers — that 
America is in fact producing her enduring literature day by day, 
although, as rarely fails to be the case, those who are contem- 
poraneous with the makers of this literature cannot with any 
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certainty point them out. Tovoicea hoary truism, time alone is 
the test of ‘‘vitality.’’ In our present flood of books, as in any 
other flood, it is the froth and scum which shows most promi- 
nently. And the possession of ‘‘vitality,’’ here as elsewhere, 
postulates that its possessor must ultimately perish. Nay, by 
the time these printed pages are first read as printed pages, allu- 
sion to those modern authors whom these pages cite—the pre- 
éminent literary figures of that hour wherein these pages were 
written—may possibly have come to savor somewhat of antiq- 
uity; and sundry references herein to the ‘‘vital’’ books now 
most in vogue may rouse much that vague shrugging recollec- 
tion as wakens now at a mention of Dorothy Vernon or Three 
Weeks or Beverly of Graustark. And this is as it should be. 
Tout passe.—L'art robust seul a l’éternité, precisely as Gautier 
points out with bracing common-sense: and it is excellent thus 
to comprehend that to-day, as always, only through exercise of 
the auctorial viitures of distinction and clarity and beauty, of 
tenderness and truth and urbanity, may a man reasonably attempt 
to insure his books against oblivion’s voracity. 

Yet the desire to write perfectly of beautiful happenings is, 
as the saying runs, old as the hills—and as immortal. Ques- 
tionless, there was many a serviceable brick wasted in Nineveh 
because finicky persons must needs be deleting here and there 
a phrase in favor of its cuneatic synonym; and it is not improb- 
able that when the outworn sun expires in clinkers its final ray 
will gild such zealots tinkering with their ‘‘style.’’ This, then, 
is the conclusion of the whole matter. Some few there must be 
in every age and every land of whom life claims nothing very 
insistently save that they write perfectly of beautiful happen- 
ings. And it is such folk, we know,—even we average novel- 
readers,—who are to-day making in America that portion of 
our literature which may hope for permanency. 


James BraANncH CABELL. 


Dumbarton, Virginia. 


























REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR BY A 
CONFEDERATE STAFF OFFICER* 


(SIXTH PAPER) 
RECONSTRUCTION Days IN THE SouTH 


One evening in February of the late winter of 1864, on return- 
ing to camp near Petersburg after a hard day’s work, I found 
my tent occupied by a man who had taken possession of my bed 
and was covered up in my blankets. I asked the servants the 
meaning of it, and they said he merely asked for Major Ranson’s 
tent and forthwith took possession. On examination I found 
that he was a youth about sixteen years old, very red in the face, 
andinastupor. I thought he must have been drinking, but there 
was no smell of liquor about him. Failing to arouse him I sent 
for Dr. Gild, medical director, who after examination pro- 
nounced him sober but in typhoid fever. Here was a predica- 
ment; but Dr. Gild aroused him enough to learn that he was my 
nephew, John Washington, whom I had not seen since he was 
four years old, and that he hadrun away from his home in Cali- 
fornia to join the Southern Army, crossing the plains mainly on 
foot and taking six months in the journey. Then he lapsed 
into unconsciousness. 

In this dilemma I went to General Lee for advice. He said 
promptly, ‘‘Enlist him in some battery, and then Dr. Gild can 
send him to the hospital in Petersburg.’’ Six weeks after that 
John appeared again at my camp. He went to the hospital a 
chubby boy, but was now a tall, gaunt man, as weak as a child 
and as hungry as a hawk. As my ration was hardly sufficient 
for me, I could not feed him, and in my second dilemma I went 
again to General Lee. He said as promptly as before, ‘‘Leave 
his name and company with me and I will order him to report 
to you for duty as courier.’’ So as John had no horse he be- 
came my courier on foot, the only one of the kind I have ever 





*Copyright, 1915, by the author. 
The first of this series of articles by Major Ranson was published in the 
October, 1913, issue of the REview. This is the concluding paper.—EDITorR. 
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heard of, and developed an immense capacity for eating and 
sleeping. A young man who had walked a long distance to 
fight must have had in him the stuff of which soldiers are made, 
but as the surrender occurred about two weeks after John came 
out of the hospital, he must have felt that he had ‘‘paid too dear 
for his whistle.’’ 

When the surrender came I exchanged my watch for a horse 
for John, and he made the march with me from Appomattox to 
my home in the Valley. In passing through Rappahannock 
county, I stopped one day under the shade of a tree to rest, 
while John went on to the village to get a shoe put on his horse. 
Shortly I heard the clattering of hoofs, and looking down the 
road saw him coming at full speed, waving over his head a hand- 
bill announcing the death of Lincoln, and shouting, ‘‘Hurrah, 
hurrah, old Abe is dead, old Abe is dead!’’ I shut him up in 
a very peremptory manner, telling him that he was endangering 
his life and mine, should any Union man or soldier hear him; 
that the Northern people would be looking for some object upon 
which to take their vengeance for the murder, and to suspect 
would be equivalent to conviction. Besides, I told him that the 
South had lost her best and most powerful friend, and that we 
now had only General Grant to depend on for our safety. 

It was only a few days after the surrender of General Lee that 
I had set out for my home near Charlestown in the Valley of 
Virginia. The distance was two hundred miles and the journey 
had to be made across the country. I formed a mess with Colo- 
nel Osman Latrobe of Baltimore and Colonel Fairfax of Loudon 
county, both officers of Longstreet’s staff. 

General Grant had allowed us a wagon and team, and one or 
two other soldiers went with us. Under the terms of the sur- 
render ail officers kept their horses and side-arms. Our route 
was through Buckingham, Albemarle, Green, Madison, Rappa- 
hannock, and Fauquier counties to Loudon. At Upperville I 
parted from them and went alone across to Shenandoah, to 
Clarke, and thence to Jefferson county, my home. 

When I arrived at my home, three miles west of Charlestown, 
on the Berryville turnpike, I hardly recognized it. The fences 
were all gone, the timber had been cut down, and I rode in be- 
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tween the naked gate-posts. In the road, where there was a de- 
posit from freshets, my four children were playing in the sand. 
None of them knew me, and when I took them up in my arms 
and kissed them, they silently stared at me as at a stranger. . 

As I rode in I read upon the gate-posts a notice that all re- 
turning officers and soldiers should report to Major Wilder, pro- 
vost marshal at Charlestown, and that they were forbidden to 
wear their uniforms. I had no clothes except those I wore, and 
after my wife had ripped off the gold lace from my sleeves and 
the stars from my collar, I rode into Charlestown. As I was rid- 
ing down the street, two men, citizens of the town, ran up and 
took hold of my bridle. Calling two soldiers and a sergeant, they 
directed attention to my uniform, and I was arrested and carried 
to Major Wilder’s headquarters at the Carter House. 

Major Wilder was engaged for some time, and I stood waiting 
with my captors. When he was disengaged he turned to us 
and asked, ‘‘ Well, what is this man here for?’’ One of the cit- 
izens said, ‘‘He is wearing his uniform contrary to your orders. 
He is the Rebel Ranson and ought to be in jail.’’ Major 
Wilder turned to me and asked, ‘‘Why have you done this?’’ I 
replied, ‘‘Major Wilder, I returned home yesterday and read 
your orders on the gate-posts of my home that I must report to 
you. My wife took from my uniform all insignia of rank, and 
I have worn it because I either had to do so or come naked, as 
these are all the clothes I have in the world.”’ 

Instantly he turned upon my captors and said, ‘‘You people 
have given me more trouble than anybody else. You have been 
too mean to fight on your own side, and too cowardly to fight on 
ours, and are perfectly content to follow the mean occupation of 
spies and informers. My soldiers will carry out my orders, not 
you; and if you dare come here again on any such errand as this 
I will put you in the jail.’’ Then turning to the soldiers he 
said, ‘‘You see this man; then remember he is privileged to 
wear his uniform where he damn pleases, and you will so inform 
both officers and men on guard.’’ When they left the room, I 
thanked him and was going out when he said, ‘‘Don’t go; I 
want to have one bully good drink with you.’’ And opening 
the door into the next room, we had the drink all right. 
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Twenty-five years afterward I told the story to a party of men 
who were dining with me at the Maryland Club in Baltimore, 
where I was then living. It was then arranged that I should 
find out where the Major was and invite him to Baltimore, where 
he was to be my guest at a dinner I would give him, these same 
men to be present. But on making inquiry from the War De- 
partment at Washington I learned that Major Wilder was dead. 

I may here remark that, except on the battlefield, I have never 
had any trouble with the soldiers of the Union Army who did 
the fighting. My troubles haveall been with citizens who stayed 
at home and did the talking, or with barrack soldiers who never 
fired a gun. The trouble is that the people who talked and wrote, 
in the North as well as in the South, brought on the war, and when 
the war came these two classes of people continued to talk and 
to write, and took no part in the fighting, and after the war 
was over continued talking and writing, inflaming men’s minds 
and preventing and delaying all efforts at reconciliation. Ifthe 
people in the North had known the true conditions in the South 
the war might have been averted. But being ignorant of the 
true conditions, and reading and hearing the conditions from 
theorists and fanatics, a calm and quiet consideration of the 
subject was impossible. I believe that Uncle Tom's Cabin had 
as much to do with the coloring of the picture and inflaming of 
the minds of the people as any one thing, and possibly more; 
and yet I have heard that Mrs. Stowe said (when she had lived 
in the South after the war and had learned the true conditions) 
that ‘‘if she had known as much before the war as she knew 
now, Uncle Tom's Cabin would never have been written.’’ 

The reconstruction period in our part of the country was not 
as bad as in many places further south, but it was bad enough. 
In the first place all soldiers of the Southern Army and all sym- 
pathizers were denied the ballot. In my precinct at Charles- 
town, where six hundred ballots were cast before the war, 
eleven men only voted, nine of these being office-holders. The 
country, the railroads, everything was in the hands of the U. S. 
Government. At Charlestown the railroad depot was in the 
hands of a sergeant. The administration of the law was in the 
hands of a provost marshal and his wretched, drunken, undisci- 
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plined soldiers. Major Wilder and his real soldiers had gone, 
and had been replaced by the scum of the army who had never 
seen a battle. 

After a few days at home I found that the overseer on the 
farm had hidden some wheat in our house. He could not leave 
it in the barn, for it would have been seized. I knew that the 
house would be overrun with vermin, and besides, we wanted 
money. I could not sell it to our people, for they had no money, 
and so I determined to ship it to Baltimore. Accordingly I 
went to the sergeant at the depot and asked him to get me a car, 
and he did so. When I took the wheat to the car he refused to 
let me load it unless I paid him ten dollars for getting the car, 
and after it was loaded, he refused to let it go forward until I 
had paid him five cents a bushel. When I objected, he said he 
did not care, he would sell it to the first man that came along 
and get his five cents a bushel, and I could whistle for the bal- 
ance. I knew he would sell it to some Union man who would 
refuse to pay me on the ground that it was Government prop- 
erty; so I had to borrow the money and pay the man much more 
than the whole railroad charges to Baltimore. This was merely 
a sample of what was going on everywhere, and in every trans- 
action blackmail and swindling were the rule, not the exception. 

I had never sold but one negro in my life and had never bought 
one. The man I sold had run away and had been brought back. 
I told him if he would promise to remain at home, I would keep 
him, but if he ever ran away again, I would sell him. There 
was a sort of unwritten law that when a slave ran away and was 
caught and brought back, he should be sold. There were two 
reasons for this: first, it was a warning to others not to run away; 
and, second, the men who captured the slaves claimed a reward 
of one fourth the value of the slave, and a sale at public auction 
was the only sure way of arriving at the amount of the reward. 
Pennsylvania slave-catchers made large sums in the business. 

This negro promised to stay, but ran away again, and I sold 
him, thus angering him and his family. One day as I was rid- 
ing into Charlestown I stopped at a stream one hundred and 
fifty yards from the outskirts of the town to water my mare. 
While she was drinking, a shot was fired and a bullet whistled 
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near my head. My mare threw up her head and trembled. She 
had often heard the sound before. I composed her and she went 
on drinking. I was looking towards the town, when I sawa 
puff of smoke from the back board fence of a cabin, and the 
bullet entered the water not three inches from the mare’s nose. 
Gathering up my reins, I rode at the spot and discovered my 
man Gabe behind the fence, trying to reload his army rifle; but 
I was too quick for him. Covering him with my pistol, I made 
him hand me his gun, butt foremost, and marched him off toa 
magistrate. This officer, however, was a miserable creature, 
and turned him loose to find bail. Of course he got no bail and 
did not come back. 

One evening as I was riding home I passed two negroes in 
the U. S. uniform, armed with guns. After I had passed them 
they fired two shots which came very near me. I turned and 
rode at them and took their guns away from them. It was al- 
most dark and there was no use taking them before the magis- 
trate; so I let them go, but took the guns home. The next day 
they came to me with an order from the provost marshal, stating 
that if I did not give the guns to them he would arrest me, and 
if I ever dared again to interfere with loyal soldiers of the U. S. 
he would have me shot. These men were relations of my man 
Gabe, and wished to punish me for the sale of Gabe. 

I cite these occurrences as indications of the general situa- 
tion in Jefferson county. Everybody was having similar experi- 
ences; they were not confined tome. It was like living in an 
enemy’s country, only worse. Your enemy may oppress you, 
but he is not always a robber. These people put over us by the 
Government had no other idea but the getting of money out of 
the men who had fought in the Southern Army. 

One day a man in U. S. uniform came to me, claiming that 
I owed him a tax of more than $2,000. I had no money and 
could not sell land, which was al] the property I had, because of 
the fear that the Government would confiscate and annul any 
title I might give. The claim was held over me, but the amount 
was reduced gradually to $1,200. Finally I settled with my 
tormenter, a Federal officer, for $250, and soon afterwards found 
out that I need not have paid him anything. The Jaw he was 
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acting under was unconstitutional, and had been repealed long 
before. How much money was filched from my poor neighbors 
I do not know, but no one thought of contesting the authority 
of a man in Government office. The fear of his vengeance was 
too great; not fear for themselves only, but fear for their fami- 
lies, especially for the women and children. 

And then there were the returning negro soldiers, the wards 
of the Government, the delightful pets of the Republican party. 
Everything they did was beautiful. Their drunkeness was 
beautiful, their swaggering airs and loud profanity were delight- 
ful, and if they insulted a Southern man or woman, that was 
especially delightful. Looking back, I am inclined to think that 
the negroes were a thousand times better than their white Repub- 
lican friends. They were very moderate when their ignorance, 
their opportunities, and their temptations are considered. Even 
now it is enough to bring a shudder to any man who knew those 
times, merely to imagine what they might have done. 

And a Rebel had no standing in court. A man who had clung 
to the Union side during the war took in a portion of my land 
adjoining his, building a strong stone fence around it. My 
lawyer told me I could do nothing, for he himself could not get 
a license to practice, and I had no standing in court. 

Once a party of Federal soldiers rode up to my house. I 
went out and asked them what they wanted. They said they had 
been looking at the outside of the Southern people’s houses dur- 
ing the war, and now wished to see the inside in a social way, for 
they had heard there were some portraits and family relics of 
interest they would like to see. I imprudently said that I had 
neither the means nor the disposition to entertain them, and of 
course they made me suffer for it. 

There were some outrages which were matters of common 
knowledge, but I fear there were some which were known only 
to the principals. Some years after the war an intimate friend 
of mine told me in confidence something that happened to him 
which he had never told anyone. He was in his country town 
on business and it was late in the evening, about dusk, when he 
learned that there was a lady looking for an escort to her home. 
As her home was near his, he offered his services. They were 
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on horseback and rode out of the town together. A pass was 
required to get into the town as well as one to get out of it. 
They were stopped by the outpost guard while their passes were 
examined. An officer came to help in the examination with a 
lantern. He seemed to be quite under the influence of liquor. 
He told my friend that his pass was all right, but that he would 
have to detain the lady. My friend remonstrated, but the officer 
called some of his men and told them to escort him out of camp. 
The last glimpse he got of the lady was as the officer was lead- 
ing her horse into his camp. 

She was a young married woman of as good family as any in 
the country and very pretty. What happened no one ever 
learned, but I know that her husband took his own life shortly 
afterward. My friend said that as the woman was led off she 
never spoke one word; she seemed to have been stricken dumb 
with terror. As her horse was being led away she turned to 
look at him and the expression of agony in her face, he declared, 
would haunt him as long as he lived. She did not reach her 
home until the next day, and the subject has never been men- 
tioned between them since, though they were neighbors and 
friends and connections by marriage. 

While I have thought I should, after writing of the war, say 
some words concerning the reconstruction period, yet I must 
not dwell on it. It remains to me as a hideous nightmare, yet 
a dreadful reality to those who suffered. It was disgraceful to 
the perpetrators and will ever remain a blot upon the escutcheon 
of the authorities at Washington. In the effort at reconciliation 
between the North and South, the memory of those days stands 
now as the most effective barrier. There are some things which 
can never be forgiven by mortal men, and some of these things 
had their existence in the days of reconstruction. It is idle to 
say that forgiveness and forgetfulness have pervaded the South- 
ern mind. The days of reconstruction will be had in remem- 
brance long after the sound of battle and the smoke have rolled 
away into the ‘‘land where all things are forgotten.’’ That 
peace and prosperity have returned to us and have blotted out 
much of the sectional feeling is a blessed fact, but as long as the 
world lasts the reconstruction period will be remembered. 
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In our section of the country, as I have said, the conditions 
were not as bad as they were further south, and we recovered 
some of our rights as citizens long before the extreme South got 
back any of theirs. The South was in the hands of the negroes 
under the guidance of the carpet-bagger, backed by the Govern- 
ment at Washington and the soldiers of the U.S. Army. The 
Constitution had been boldy set aside and we had a government 
of force without regard to law. Trials by jury, which were 
expressly provided for every citizen by the Constitution as his 
right, gave place to trials by commission. 

In a time of profound peace, when every man in the South had 
laid down his arms and submitted himself to the will of the 
conqueror, men were arrested, brought before these commissions, 
and deprived of life and liberty. There was no law for the ap- 
pointment of these commissions, there was no law for the powers 
exercised by them. All their acts were illegal, their very ex- 
istence was illegal, and yet they were created by a government 
whose every official was sworn to obey the Constitution and laws. 
Under this same U. S. Government the state governments were 
usurped by a wretched lot of carpet-baggers with negroes as the 
voters. Under the protection of the general government and 
backed by U. S. soldiers, the halls of the legislatures were filled 
with ignorant negroes, the executive offices being reserved for 
the carpet-bagger. Under this new rule the treasury of every 
Southern state was looted. Hundreds of millions of state bonds 
were issued and sold, the proceeds going directly into the pock- 
ets of the carpet-bagger. 

Elections were a mere farce when the returns were under the 
control of commissions appointed for the purpose of falsifying 
the returns. Even the U. S. Government finally took a hand in 
the electoral commission business, and the presidency was stolen 
from Tilden and given to Hayes. 

That the South survived these conditions and was able to re- 
sume her place among the states was evidence of a courage and 
endurance which guarantees her future. She passed through 
the fire, the dross perished, and only the pure gold was left. 


A. R. H. Ranson, 
Catonsville, Maryland. 
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THE REFERENDUM AND THE RECALL AMONG 
THE ANCIENT ROMANS 


I have been reading lately several books and essays on the 
initiative, referendum, and recall. Most of them show that fine 
enthusiasm or that withering contempt which is called forth by 
the appearance of a new idea on the political horizon. The re- 
call, it seems, was adopted by Los Angeles ten years ago; in 
Seattle it has been used seven years; Utah has had the ref- 
erendum for fourteen years; Oregon for twelve; and minute 
studies have been made of the practical working of these two 
legislative devices. The conclusions which are reached are a bit 
confusing to the reader. One writer finishes his article on the 
experiment in Oregon by remarking, ‘‘Both reason and ex- 
perience demonstrate the practicability and importance of the 
initiative and referendum,’’ while another tells us that ‘‘legis- 
lation is being enacted [in Oregon] by minorities to the prej- 
udice of the best interests of the majority.’’ Upon the ad- 
vantages which the recall has to offer there is even a greater 
difference of opinion, but most judicious students will probably 
accept for both institutions the conclusion which President 
Lowell reaches for the referendum in a recent number of the 
Quarterly Review that ‘‘as yet it is too early to say what the 
effect of the institution will be. A generation must pass before 
that can be determined.”’ 

That is a gloomy prospect for us to face during our declining 
years, and for our children in their early manhood. If those 
who believe in the efficacy of these methods of securing popular 
sovereignty are right, then the state of New York, if it refuses 
to see the light, will go steadily down into the depths, while, if 
they are wrong, Oregon and South Dakota will be set back a 
generation in their political development. With such adilemma 
confronting us it seems strange that no attempt has been made 
to find out if the peoples of antiquity tried these two political 
devices ; but, aside from an occasional airy reference to ‘‘ancient 
Democracies,’’ I find no attention whatever paid to the long ex- 
perience which Rome had with both of them, for the Romans 
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practised the recall a century or more, and direct legislation was 
a part of their system of government even longer. I presume 
the long stretch of the Dark Ages which separates us from 
Roman times prevents us from seeing how much there was in 
them which we can study with profit. It is quite true, of course, 
that a political system which works well with one people or 
generation may not be applicable to another, so that if we had a 
long experience of our own with these two institutions, on which 
conclusions could be based, it would be a waste of time to look to 
the history of another people. But, as we have seen, we must 
wait a generation for the data tocollect. Even if the experience 
which the Roman people had with the recall and the referendum 
should not help us to solve our problems, the way in which these 
two methods of enforcing the popular will developed in another 
democracy may not be without interest. The fact that Rome's 
territory was as widespread, her population as heterogeneous as 
our own, makes the comparison of her experiences with ours the 
more tempting and pertinent. Another striking point of 
similarity may be found in the political genius of the two 
peoples. 

The Romans showed, as the Anglo-Saxons have shown, skill 
in adapting means to an end, a high regard for tradition, 
and a contempt for political philosophy and logic. The fact 
that our industrial organization, thanks to the use of steam and 
electricity, is more highly developed than the Roman was does 
not materially affect the case. The trend of Roman civilization 
under the late Republic and the early Empire was remarkably 
like our own. As soon as he had accustomed himself to certain 
superficial differences, for instance, in the matter of dress, 
architecture, and manner of life, the American of to-day, if set 
down in the Rome of two thousand years ago, would have felt 
himself at home. Mark Twain showed a lively sense of the 
fitness of things, or rather a true feeling for the incongruous, 
when he put his Yankee, not in the Rome of Czsar, but at the 
Court of King Arthur. The twentieth-century American trans- 
planted to Rome might miss the moving-picture show or the 
daily newspaper for a time, but, whether his lot was cast in the 
slums of the Subura or among the smart set on the Palatine, he 
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would have found the aspirations, ideals, and attitude toward 
life of the native Roman not unlike his own. 

To discuss intelligently the topic which we have in hand, the 
development of the referendum and the recall among the Romans, 
it will be necessary to bear in mind some features of their system 
of government during the last century or two of the Republic. 

Almost all Roman magistrates, it will be remembered, held 
office for a year only. They were grouped in colleges or boards, 
which comprised from two to forty members. Some of them 
were primarily executive officials, others judges. They were all 
chosen by popular suffrage. 

Those who had held magistracies became, by virtue of that 
fact, members of the senate. This organization was the oldest 
lawmaking body in Rome, but as democratic sentiment de- 
veloped more and more, the people made good their claim toa 
larger share in legislation. With this change in method we are 
especially concerned here in discussing the development of the 
referendum. In the earliest days it had been the custom of the 
king, not only to consult the elders in the senate but also to ask 
for the approval of the people, assembled in the comitium, when 
the question of declaring an offensive war, or some other matter 
vitally affecting the community, had arisen. One of these two 
bodies represented the mos matorum; in the other the current 
opinion of the day could be had. It was the perennial struggle 
between aristocracy and democracy, or to adopt the shibboleth 
of to-day, between those who enjoyed special privilege and the 
people. The duel was along, fierceone. It lasted for centuries. 
When the patrician aristocracy had been worsted, its place in 
the lists was taken by the nobility. The ultimate outcome was 
the democratic Empire of Czesar and his successors. Without 
implying that the referendum and the recall contributed largely 
to this result, they were at least milestones marking the progress 
of democracy toward this goal. 

In early days, as we have seen, only measures vitally affecting 
the community were submitted to the people; later, proposals 
of a less important character also were brought before them. 
As yet all bills required the approval of the senate to become 
laws, but by legislation of the fourth century B.c., and notably 
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by the Hortensian Law of 287 B.c., this restriction was re- 
moved, so far as the more democratic assembly of all the people 
was concerned, and henceforth the enactments of that body, 
whether approved or not by the senate, became the law of the 
land. This constitutional victory proved of little immediate 
value to the democracy. Within six years after the passage of 
the Hortensian Law Rome was involved in a long series of des- 
perate wars with Pyrrhus, with Carthage, and with Macedonia, 
which did not come to an end until Carthage had fallen in 146 
B.c. The danger which threatened the whole state brought all 
factions together in support of the existing régime. Domestic 
affairs were pushed into the background. This was no time to 
experiment with a new legislative device. Furthermore, much 
of the legislation of this century and a half had to do with the 
conduct of the various wars, and in this field the democracy 
freely recognized the superior competence of the senate. Things 
went on, therefore, after the passage of the Hortensian Law as 
they had done before its enactment. Under the traditional 
method of procedure only a magistrate could submit a measure 
to the people, and the influence of immemorial practice was so 
strong and the control of magistrates by the senate was so com- 
plete, that an official rarely brought a matter before the people 
without consulting the senate in advance. I have said rarely, 
because some half dozen instances are known toward the end of 
the period of the Great Wars when an executive ventured to 
submit a matter to popular vote which the senate had not previ- 
ously discussed, but most of the proposals introduced in this 
way failed of enactment because a majority of the people voted 
against them, or because the senate blocked them by a technical 
device. 

Except in one important particular, then, which we shall 
notice in a moment, the usual legislative methods in Rome were 
the same for a hundred and fifty years as they are in those states 
of this Union where the referendum has been adopted. Bills 
could be passed either by the senate or by direct legislation. 
Most of the laws which governed the Romans had the sanction 
of the senate only, just as most statutes in our referendum states 
are enacted by the legislature. But measures in which the com- 
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munity felt a lively interest were laid before the people also as 
they are to-day in South Dakota and Colorado. In one important 
respect the ancient system differed from the modern in its 
operation. The formal institution of the initiative based on the 
presentation of a petition signed by a certain percentage of 
voters was unknown under the Roman constitution. But a 
similar result was secured by another device The ten tribunes 
had the right to sit in the senate and veto any action of that 
body, and usually some one of them could be found to give ex- 
pression to the opposition of a reasonable number of voters, and 
block any action which the senate contemplated in opposition to 
popular sentiment. If no tribune objected, the action of the 
senate was accepted as binding in law. When it was felt that a 
measure should be submitted to popular vote, a magistrate was 
instructed so to submit it. As in our referendum states, the 
proposed measure was published a certain number of weeks be- 
fore the day of voting came, and the Roman people were required 
to vote ‘‘Yes’’or ‘‘No’’ on it, without the privilege of introducing 
amendments. Even the type of questions which could not be 
submitted to direct legislation suggests our own practice. Ap- 
propriation bills, for instance, and urgent matters were reserved 
for the senate, as they are reserved for the legislature with us 
in the states where the principle of direct legislation has been 
adopted. 

In all respects save one, then, the ancient institution of the 
referendum resembles the modern. The point of difference 
between the two lies in the fact, as we have seen, that under the 
Roman practice all measures, with a few negligible exceptions, 
were initiated in the senate, whereas with us measures do not 
require the preliminary action of the legislature. Even this 
distinction was obliterated in the fateful tribunate of Tiberius 
Gracchus in 133 B.c. Finding that he could not secure the sup- 
po.t of the senate for an agrarian bill on which he had set his 
heart, Tiberius brought it before the people, against the wish 
of the senate, and secured the passage of his proposal in the 
popular assembly. By this step the development of the referen- 
dum in its modern form was complete. The precedent which 
was thus set by Tiberius Gracchus was followed by his brother, 
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Gaius, ten years later, in the measure which he introduced for 
social reform, and by the democratic leaders, Mamilius, Ap- 
puleius, and Sulpicius, in the years from 122 to 88 B.c. But 
with the dictatorship of Sulla a reaction came. The exclusive 
right of the senate to initiate legislation was reaffirmed. The 
rising tide of democratic sentiment, however, broke down this 
bulwark of conservatism ten years later, and from 70 B.c. to the 
downfall of the Republic almost every year witnessed the passage 
of measures by direct legislation, without the approval, and in- 
deed against the bitter opposition, of the senate. Among them 
were the bills which gave Pompey his extraordinary commissions 
to carry on the wars against the pirates and against Mithridates, 
and conferred on Cesar his provinces in the North. It was the 
grant of these unprecedented powers which prepared the way 
for the coming of the Empire. 

The recall had a shorter history. It is confined mainly to the 
last century of the Republic. To understand how it came into 
existence, one must bear in mind the Roman theory of the 
magistracy. In modern times our elective officials are delegates, 
like the members of our Electoral College, or they are entrusted 
with large discretionary powers, like our executive officers and 
the members of the Congress. In very early times neither of 
these views corresponded to the Roman conception of the magis- 
tracy. For the Roman the powers of the magistrate were 
coordinate with those of the people. However, as the theory 
gradually developed that the people were the sole source of au- 
thority, the doctrine of the responsibility of magistrates found 
its advocates. Two serious obstacles stood in the way of the full 
acceptance of this view. One difficulty lay in the fact that a mag- 
istrate, on taking up his duties, was vested with absolute power, 
the zmperium, as the Romans called it, and the removal from of- 
fice of such an official is unthinkable. But, like other autocrats, 
the Roman magistrate had to respect tradition, and traditional 
limitations on the exercise of his authority grew with time and 
became a part of the constitution, so that his powers were 
materially restricted and his prestige lowered. The importance 
of his office was also seriously affected by the establishment of 
the tribunate and by the right which the incumbents of that 
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office had to block the action of a magistrate. The other con- 
sideration which prevented the Romans for many centuries 
from accepting the principle which underlies the recall was 
purely practical. They did not like to interfere with the orderly 
transaction of public business by removing an executive from 
office. 

Tradition tells us that at the very beginning of the Republic, 
Brutus removed from office his colleague in the consulship, but 
no credence can be put in this story. Perhaps the bringing of 
charges against a magistrate at the end of his term of office may 
be regarded as the first step which the Romans took toward rec- 
ognizing the principle of the recall. Livy and other ancient 
writers report several cases of this sort as early as the fifth 
century B.c. We are told, for instance, that Appius, after his 
stormy career as a decemvir, was charged with misconduct in 
office, and that Camillus, the victor at Veii, was indicted in 
391 B.c. for his unfairness in distributing the spoils of war; 
but these stories are probably inventions of a much later date. 
We seem to be on surer ground, however, when we come to the 
case of Lucius Postumius Megellus, who was tried in 293 B.c. 
for not having confined his operations when consul in the previ- 
ous year to the province assigned him by the senate. By a trick 
he escaped condemnation, but, two years later, when he was 
consul for the third time, having little for his soldiers to do, he 
employed 2,000 of them on his own lands, and at the expiration 
of his term of office he was brought to trial and condemned. 
Publius Claudius Pulcher was the consul who commanded the 
Roman fleet in the disastrous naval battle with the Carthaginians 
in 249 B.c. off Drepana. Thinking that the chances favored 
him, he had engaged the enemy, although the auspices were 
unfavorable. When he returned to Rome he could not be in- 
dicted because he had lost the battle; he would not have been 
indicted if he had won a victory, even if it had been won after 
the sacred chickens had refused to eat, but he was brought to 
trial for disregarding the auspices and thereby losing the battle. 
As a result of the trial he was fined 1,000 asses for each ship 
which was lost, or 100,000 asses in all. In 211 B.c. Gneius 
Fulvius, an ex-pretor, was charged with unsoldierly habits, 
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and, feeling sure from the temper of the people that he would 
be convicted, went into exile. 

The first attempt to remove an official from office occurred in 
209 B.c. It was directed against Marcus Claudius Marcellus 
who had not succeeded in making head against Hannibal, but it 
failed of success. A similar move against the proconsul Scipio 
in 204 B.c. was likewise without result, but in 137 Marcus 
Emilius Lepidus was removed from his proconsular command 
in Spain. Two things are noteworthy in connection with these 
cases. All the officials concerned were charged with committing 
offences in the performance of their military duties, and the first 
official to be recalled was not one of the city magistrates, but 
a proconsul, the incumbent of an office which did not belong in 
the original political hierarchy. 

After it had been once granted that charges based on incompe- 
tence or neglect in the conduct of military affairs could be lodged 
against officials, it was natural to indict them for political mis- 
conduct, when political feeling ranhigh. Such a situation arose 
in 169 B.c. when the censor, Gaius Claudius Pulcher, was 
charged during his term of office with having disregarded the 
intercession of a tribune, and his colleague Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus was accused of interrupting an official meeting of the 
people over which the tribune was presiding. Both censors 
agreed to stand trial, and escaped conviction by a narrow margin. 
It is significant that the first sure instance of an attempt to re- 
call a civil magistrate was directed against an official who, like 
the proconsul, was allowed large discretion in the performance 
of his public duties because of the nature of his office. Strangely 
enough this movement to displace the censors emanated, not 
from the masses, but from the capitalists, who were offended by 
a decision of the censors concerning the letting of contracts. In 
the case of both censors, however, the technical charge was based 
on an offence against the tribune, who represented in a peculiar 
way the rights of the people. The action taken against the 
censors of 169 was technically an impeachment trial. Testimony 
was presented and arguments for the prosecution and defence 
were heard, but the proceedings were very brief, appeals were 
made to political passion, and the jury was a meeting of all the 
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voters in attendance, perhaps several thousand in number. The 
trials of magistrates at the end of their terms of office were con- 
ducted before tribunals of the same sort. 

Here we see, then, two independent lines of political tradition, 
under one of which the precedent has been set of punishing for 
official misconduct, at the end of his term of office, a magistrate 
with civil functions; under the other an official, whose duties 
are largely military, may be deposed from office. Only the fires 
of revolution were needed to weld these two lines into one and 
establish the principle of recall for any official on political 
grounds. That point was reached under the stress of the 
agitation for economic reform in the tribunate of Tiberius 
Gracchus in 133 B.c. That great tribune had proposed a bill 
which provided for the resumption by the state of certain public 
lands, occupied by private citizens, and their assignment in 
homestead lots to the needy. The measure was bitterly opposed 
by the well-to-do, and their opposition found expression in the 
attitude of Gracchus’s colleague, Octavius, who exercised his 
right as a tribune, vetoed the measure, and thus prevented the 
will of the people from becoming effective. 

We have a lively account of the events which followed, in 
Plutarch’s life of Tiberius: ‘‘But when the senate assembled, 
and could not bring the business to any result, through the 
prevalence of the rich faction, he then was driven toa course 
neither legal nor fair, and proposed to deprive Octavius of his 
tribuneship, it being impossible for him in any other way to get 
the law brought to avote. At first he addressed him publicly, 
with entreaties couched in the kindest terms, and taking him 
by his hands, besought him, that now, in the presence of all the 
people, he would take this opportunity to oblige them, in granting 
only that request which was in itself so just and reasonable, 
being but a small recompense in comparison with those many 
dangers and hardships which they had undergone for the public 
safety. Octavius, however, would by no means be persuaded to 
compliance; upon which Tiberius declared openly, that, seeing 
they two were united in the same office, and of equal authority, 
it would be a difficult matter to compose their difference on so 
weighty a matter without a civil war; and that the only remedy 
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which he knew, must be the deposing one of them from office. 
He desired, therefore, that Octavius would summon the people 
to pass their verdict upon him first, averring that he would 
willingly relinquish his authority if the citizens desired it. 
Octavius refused; and Tiberius then said he would himself put 
to the people the question of Octavius’s deposition, if upon 
mature deliberation he did not alter his mind; and after this 
declaration, he adjourned the assembly till the next day. 

“‘When the people were met together again, Tiberius placed 
himself on the rostra, and endeavored a second time to persuade 
Octavius. . . . Octavius, we are told, did seem a little softened 
and moved with these entreaties; his eyes filled with tears, and 
he continued silent for a considerable time. But presently 
looking towards the rich men and proprietors of estates, who 
stood gathered in a body together, partly for shame, and partly 
for fear of disgracing himself with them, he boldly bade Tiberius 
use any severity he pleased. The law for his deprivation being 
thus voted, Tiberius ordered one of his servants, whom he had 
made a freeman, to remove Octavius from the rostra, employing 
his own domestic freed servants in the stead of the public 
officers... .. This being done, the law concerning the lands 
was ratified and confirmed, and three commissioners were ap- 
pointed, to make a survey of the grounds, and see the same 
equally divided.”’ 

Here at last we have all the elements of the recall, a charge 
based on a magistrate’s official action, no judicial procedure, and 
removal from office by a vote of the people. The action seta 
precedent of tremendous importance, and Tiberius in a few days 
felt the need of defending it. Fortunately Plutarch has pre- 
served for us a part of his defence. I wish it were possible to 
give the entire extract, but I must content myself with a few 
quotations from it. ‘‘‘A tribune,’ he said, ‘of the people, is 
sacred indeed, and ought to be inviolable, because in a manner 
consecrated to be the guardian and protector of them; but if he 
degenerates so far as to oppress the people, abridge their powers, 
and take away their liberty of voting, he stands deprived by his 
own act of honors and immunities, by the neglect of the duty 
for which the honor was bestowed upon him. ... . He who 
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assails the power of the people, is no longer a tribune at all. . . . 
For the tribunes, as well as the consuls, hold office by the people’s 
votes. . . . We esteem him to be legally chosen tribune who 
is elected only by the majority of votes; and is not therefore 
the same person much more lawfully degraded, when by a general 
consent of them all, they agree to depose him?’’’ These are the 
arguments which we hear to-day in support of the same procedure. 
Cicero and other ancient authors tell us that Tiberius came 
under the influence of Greek teachers, and some modern writers 
have supposed that he imbibed this doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty from them, but our analysis of the earlier period seems to 
show that the full recognition of this theory was the natural 
outcome of the precedents which had been set during the pre- 
ceding century. 

It is an interesting coincidence that these two doctrines of 
the referendum and the recall reached their fully developed form 
at the same moment, in the time of Tiberius, and that from his 
tribunate we date the beginning of the Revolution. The coin- 
cidence is one of historical] interest, but of course does not 
justify us in assuming that the introduction of these two po- 
litical devices in the present day will lead to equally radical 
results. 

FRANK Frost ABBOTT. 


Princeton University. 




















TH® GROWTH OF THE CLASSICAL IN 
WORDSWORTH’S POETRY 


The essentially romantic character of Wordsworth’s early 
poetry no one is likely to dispute. In his preface to the edition 
of 1800 he declared himself a rebel to the school of Pope by an- 
nouncing his priaciples, which are romantic to the core. Every 
article in his pronouncement is straight defiance to the author- 
ity and creed of the dying clssicism. His ‘‘principal object,’’ 
he says, ‘‘was to choose incidents and situations from common 
life, and to relate them, throughout, as far as was possible, in a 
selection of language really used by men and, at the same time, 
to throw over them a colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary 
things should be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect; 
and, further, and above all, to make these incidents and situa- 
tions interesting by tracing in them, truly though not ostenta- 
tiously, the primary laws of our nature: chiefly, as far as regards 
the manner in which we associate ideas in a state of excitement.”’ 
This marks a great advance upon the sacred doctrine of Pope 


that— 
True Wit is Nature to advantage dress’d, 


What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d. 


In his early poems, that is, in all those of the volume of 1800 
Wordsworth is more concerned about the appeal to the imagi- 
nation than about perfection of form, more about emotion and 
sensation than about thought, more about suggestion than about 
full and clear expression, more about the individual than about 
the typical and the universal, and more about the concrete than 
about the general,—in other words, more about the romantic 
than about the classical. [Illustrations abound in which the 
poet seeks to do no more than to lift the veil for the instant to 
show to the vision of imagination what lies beyond. In the 
words of Professor Page, whose distinction between the classical 
and the romantic I have made free use of in this connection, we 
get glimpses of ‘‘beauty relative and transient, with the charm, 
suggestiveness, and poignancy of its very incompleteness.’’ 
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And these glimpses are set in contrast to the labored operations 
of the intellect and the results of reason. The poet makes a 
sharp contrast between reason and emotion; the former he re- 
duces to the cold, unimaginative product of the mind entirely 
divorced from the fellowship of the affections. The philosopher 
in A Poet's Epitaph is one who ‘“‘would peep and botanize upon 
his mother’s grave’’; the moralist is ‘‘a reasoning, self-sufficing 
thing, an inellectual All-in-all.’’ But the poet of the poem is a 
mere child of nature, who— 


Murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 


Similarly, in his lines Zo My Sister, he declares that a moment 
spent in communion with Nature may ‘‘give us more than years 
of toiling reason.’’ Law springs from the heart, and love be- 
comes the guiding principle of conduct. And in Zhe Jadles 
Turnea— 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


Science, art, intellect, those watchwords of the literary age just 
passed, are barren in comparison with the sweet lore which Na- 
ture brings, in other words, with emotion and imagination, the 
watchwords of the new age. The Lucy poems are but momen- 
tary revelations of the poet’s soul, mere fragments from his 
dream of human life; Lucy Gray is but a suggestion of tragedy 
that has become etherealized into folklore; Ruth is an instance 
of the mysterious workings of Nature, both dangerous and be- 
neficent, upon the human soul, as they are conceived by the po- 
etic imagination. In none of these is there any thought of the 
reasoned completeness that marks the classical spirit. Nor is 
Tintern Abbey any less romantic, though it treats of philosoph- 
ical truth in its relation to the poet’s spiritual development. It 
penetrates into the supersensuous world that there it might 
catch a fleeting glimpse of the divine forces in Nature working 
upon the human soul. The poem has the superb lift of the im- 
agination, not the calm assurance of tried and indisputable truth. 
Its truth is of the emotions, not of reason. 
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The province of the romantic Wordsworth finds not in the 
supernatural, as Coleridge did, but in the human mind, — 
not chaos, not 
The darkest pits of lowest Erebus, 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams—can breed such fear and awe 
As falls upon us often when we look 
Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man— 
My haunt, and the main region of my song. 


To him Paradise and groves Elysian, Fortunate Fields become 
a ‘‘simple produce of the common day’’; not that they become 
common but that the common things are transfigured in the 
glamor of romance, for over them is thrown the coloring of im- 
agination. Michael is accordingly almost as romantic a figure 
as the Ancient Mariner. He lives in the world of imagination as 
well as in that of common fact; he hears the wind make subterra- 
neous music; he receives from his boy feelings and emanations; 
he has for the hills a pleasurable feeling of blind love. He does 
not dwell on the heights controlling his emotions as woulda 
classical hero. He betrays to his wife and his son the disturb- 
ance of his soul when there is the greatest need of concealment. 
When the crash comes and he has nothing to live for, he finds 
comfort in the strength of love, not in any reasoned system of 
philosophy or in the calm assurance of moral or intellectual self- 
sufficiency. He does not despair, or curse God and die, like 
the Byronic hero, but none the less is he the romantic hero, for 
many and many a day he went to the sheep-fold,— 


And never lifted up a single stone. 


Two years later we begin to notice anew element creeping 
into Wordsworth’s poetry, at first almost negligible but des- 
tined later to be dominant both in his thought and in his style. 
It appears first as something to be striven after, and it is imper- 
sonate not in the poet or his representative in the special poem 
but in someone who has attained peace and whom the poet 
would fain imitate. It is the classical ideal, of a loftier type 
than that followed by the school of Pope; it is marked by sin- 
cerity in thought and dignity in style. It develops regularly 
with Wordsworth’s years till it reaches its finest expression in 
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the poems which he wrote directly under the influence of the 
classics, especially of Vergil, in what has been called the Indian 
Summer of his poetic productivity. And its development is so 
gradual that the romantic character of the poems which first 
show its presence is hardly affected. 

The first poem in which this new element may be detected is 
Resolution and Independence (1802). The Leech-gatherer is a 
man from an even humbler rank of life than Michael, and is in 
some respects similar to him. They are men of no mean intel- 
lectual powers, and in the face of what the world would call mis- 
fortune they neither rebel nor complain. Like Michael the 
Leech-gatherer has been presented with such art that he is one 
of the great figures in Wordsworth’s gallery of immortals. Un- 
like Michael’s his character is hit off by a most effective con- 
trast; the poet of the story is the direct opposite, and it is he 
and not the Leech-gatherer that is the purely romantic figure. 
One cannot but notice also the romantic character of the setting 
of the poem,—the freshness and, as it were, the buoyancy of 
nature,—and of the mood of the poet,—his emotional excite- 
ment, his uncontrolled passions, his fears and fancies, his dim 
sadness and blind thoughts. To the poet the old man whom he 
meets upon the lonely moor is the embodiment of perpetual 
calm. He is like a huge stone sometimes seen to lie couched 
on the bald top of an eminence, or like a sea-beast crawled forth, 
that on a shelf of rock or sand reposeth there to sun itself. He 
stood motionless like a cloud— 

That heareth not the loud winds when they call 

And moveth all together, if it move at all. 
When, too, the old man begins to speak, he fulfils the promise 
of his appearance; his utterance is lofty, in choice words and 
measured phrase, and it reveals so firm a mind that the poet de- 


clares, — 
“ God,” said I, “be my help and stay secure ; 
I'll think of the Leech-gatherer on the lonely moor.” 


He moves familiarly and serenely in a world hitherto wholly un- 
known to the poet who engages him in conversation. It is not 
the calm of dulness or indifference or despair; nor is it the ap- 
parent tranquillity of Michael, whose sole support under the 
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burden of sorrow is the strength of love. His peace is bred of 
his firm mind and as such is strictly classical, in striking con- 
trast to the romantic excitement of his interlocutor. Note how 
complete is his self-possession, with what perfection he has 
mastered life. Wordsworth emphasizes his stately utterance, 
his cheerful contentment, his kind demeanor, as if to show that 
his calm was bred of high intelligence and law of reason. It is 
worlds removed from that of the ‘‘self-sufficing thing, an intel- 
lectual All-in-all’’ of the earlier poem, for his reason is not the 
hard, cold workings of the intellect alone, but the perfected 
product of a rich experience. Reason will become more and more 
glorified in Wordsworth’s eyes, so that it will represent for him 
the classical ideal of the complete life. But still the poem rep- 
resents the striving of incompleteness towards completeness, 
and in so far its temper is romantic. 

Still more striking is the contrast between the striving on the 
one hand and the attainment on the other as shown in the Ode to 
Duty (1805), written three years later. The poet has lived a 
life of self-indulgence, of unchartered freedom, of chance de- 
sires; now he wishes a repose that ever is the same. And this 
rests on the eternal law of reason and is realized in the perfect 
beauty and order seen in the flowers, the stars, and the most 
ancient heavens. The purely romantic ideal,— 


When love is an unerring light 
And joy its own security,— 


when imagination rather than reason is the guide, he puts aside 
as impossible in our present imperfect state and supplicates for 
the control of duty. In this he has a sense of completeness, of 
power, and of calm :— 


Thou, who art victory and law, 

When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free ; 

And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity. 


Imperfection is striving towards perfection; excitement is giv- 
ing way to repose. 

But mere tranquillity is not an ideal, else the calm of the 
earlier scene depicted in the Elegiac Stanzas (1805) would not 
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have been set aside as based only on a half-truth. In his callow 
days he would have seen in the quietude of the sea about Peele 
Castle ‘the soul of truth in every part,’’ but now, because a 
deep distress has humanized his soul, he sees truth only in the 
“lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves.’’ And here 
one would say that the poet was a true romanticist, for the storm 
symbolizes emotion, excitement, sensation, rather than _har- 
mony and completeness. And the scene corresponds, for no- 
where does Wordsworth more effectively express poignancy and 
passionateness than in the stanza:— 
O ’tis a passionate work!—yet wise and well, 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here ; 


That hulk that labours in the deadly swell, 
This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear! 


It is not so much the storm, however, that interests Words- 
worth, as the castle that is resisting it. The castle is here a 
symbol of the classical temper in that standing there sublime, 


it braves, — 
Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time, 


The lightning, the fierce wind, the trampling waves. 


Translated into human experience this becomes ‘‘fortitude, and 
patient cheer’’ rising superior to the vicissitudes of life. Such 
calm comes through much tribulation, not through the happy 
accident of the absence of storm. 

The same idea, that peace can be realized only through strug- 
gle, is developed in the Character of the Happy Waxrior (1806). 
He is attaining that perfection indicated in the Ode to Duty, for 
he turns his necessity to glorious gain, and he is more able to 


endure, — 
As more exposed to suffering and distress. 


Like Paul, the Happy Warrior does not boast as though he had 
already attained, either were already perfect, but he follows 


after, — 
Who, not content that former worth hold fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 
From well to better, daily self-surpast. 


Perfection is in his vision; he depends upon the law of reason as 
upon the best of friends. Even in the heat of conflict he keeps 
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the law in calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. In some 
respects he has attained, for he is at peace with his own con- 
science; the judgment of the world is a matter of indifference 
to him, since he has the confidence of Heaven’s applause. Thus 
it is that when the mortal mist is gathering, he can rest in the 
eventual element of calm. 

In Laodamia (1814) we have presented more sharply than in 
any of the poems we have been considering the clash between 
the romantic and the classical. Here it is not, as in some of 
the other poems, a contrast between the striving towards per- 
fection and its realization, but a bitter antagonism which per- 
sists till the death of the romantic protagonist. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that the classical protagonist attains ‘‘absolute and 
finished beauty,’’ not in this life but only in the world beyond. 
This fact gives the measure of the difference between the clas- 
sical ideal of Wordsworth and the pseudo-classical standards of 
the school of Pope. Protesilaus is far more typically classical 
than the Leech-gatherer or the Happy Warrior, and the ideal 
state he depicts is far more fully developed than is that of the 
Ode to Duty. Perfection can be revealed in its fullness only by 
one who has risen from the dead. In this heaven, which he 
strives to depict to his wife, reason governs all things, but it is 
reason wedded to Elysian beauty. The heroic arts of earth are 
‘with finer harmony pursued’’ in a region of ‘‘more pellucid 
streams, an ampler ether, a diviner air, and fields invested with 
purpureal gleams.’’ Here perfection is realized in beauty, in 
virtue, in thought, in act, and in the annihilation of self. The 
temporal has given way to the eternal, the individual to the 
type. Here there is no more struggle, no more striving towards 
the unattainable. A man’s grasp at last equals his reach. This 
is the classical ideal, as of a Greek temple or a Sophoclean 
tragedy. 

But the poem is called not after Protesilaus but after his wife, 
Laodamia, and it would thus seem that Wordsworth was more 
interested in her than in her husband. She is the opposite of 
Protesilaus in all respects; she is the romantic as he is the clas- 
sical type. Inthe very first stanza her words betray her temper; 
her yearning affections reach out for more than they can grasp; 
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she has made vows by fruitless love inspired. It is imagination 
that possesses her, not reason, when she supplicates great Jove, 
and her manner is that of one possessed of a great passion, which 
she endeavors in no way to restrain :-— 

Her countenance brightens — and her eye expands ; 


Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows ; 
And she expects the issue in repose. 


That the repose is not founded on pure reason, we gather from 
the amazement which overtakes her when her prayer is an- 
swered; terror, joy, fear possess her till she is quieted by the 
touch of Hermes’s wand. And not even the god can still her 
overwrought soul: ‘‘Forth sprang the impassioned Queen her 
lord to clasp.’’ She is all emotion, sensation, enthusiasm. Her 
reason carries her but a short distance, only so far as to lead 
her to pay tribute to the wisdom and heroism of her husband in 
making the fatal leap upon the Trojan strand. What she sees 
before her is not a gift from Jove but her husband with redun- 
dant locks, lips so ‘‘fair as when their breath enriched Thessalian 
air.’’ Passion is supreme in her; she longs for the individual, 
the concrete, the transitory, not for the typical, the general, 
the eternal. In striking contrast with this abandonment to 
passion is the quiet self-possession of Protesilaus :— 
Be taught, O faithful Consort, to control 
Rebellious passion ; for the Gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult of the soul. 

And what is her reply to this? A protest for the rights of the 
individual: Hercules by force wrested Alcestis from the guar- 
dian monster of the tomb, Medea’s spoils dispersed the weight of 
years, and the gods will relent yet further in her own case, for 


love is — 
mightier far 
Than strength of nerve or sinew or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun or star. 


And she ends her appeal with the finely individualistic, ‘‘But if 
thou goest, I follow,’’—a defiance of the gods, and expression 
of her most peculiar feelings. She asserts her right to ‘‘com- 
plete independence and self-expression,’’ and this is ‘‘what the 
Romantic movement first of all stands for.’’ 
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And while Protesilaus delivers his grave discourse, she listens 
charmed by his voice but heedless of his message. When ac- 
cordingly Hermes reappears, ‘‘aloud she shrieked,’’ and since 
she cannot hold the dear shade, she falls on the palace-floor a 
lifeless corse. The final judgment of the gods has to do with her 
doom in the next world, of which there are three versions given 
in successive editions of the poem. The first judgment is com- 
plete forgiveness ; the second doomed her ‘‘to wander in a grosser 
clime apart from happy ghosts;’’ and the third ordered her to 
‘‘wear out her appointed time apart from happy ghosts.’’ In 
the second version Wordsworth passed severe judgment upon 
romantic excess; in the third he modified the severity of his 
sentence; but he never returned to the first forgiveness. 

It is significant of Wordsworth’s progress towards the clas- 
sical ideal that the first version, that of 1814, should manifest 
sympathy with abandonment to passion, and that the poet should 
consider Laodamia’s deep love ‘‘in reason’s spite’’ sufficient to 
save her from any penalty at the hands of the gods. Their point 
of view he judged was not that of mortals, and Laodamia could 
not comprehend it even though expounded by her husband who 
had risen from the dead. We do not wonder that the Words- 
worth of this year should be loth to condemn a wife whose chief 
crime was an unreasoning love for her husband. Romance had 
not yet lost its appeal to his sympathies. But in 1827 its glam- 
or had become dim, and the relentless demands of law could 
not be set aside because of weak pity. A sin had been com- 
mitted ‘‘in Reason’s spite,’’ and it must be avenged; hence the 
condemnation to a grosser clime. The version of 1832 softened 
down the harshness of the second sentence by changing the un- 
limited wandering in a grosser clime to a sort of purgatorial 
penance through her appointed time. 

Dion, written in the same year as the first version of Laodamia 
and under the same influences, shows an equally inflexible regard 
for law and metes out severe judgment to him who overleaps its 
bounds. The hero had aspired to divinity,— 


Not on the breath of popular applause, 
But through dependence on the sacred laws 
Framed in the schools where Wisdom dwelt retired, 
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Intent to trace the ideal path of right 

(More fair than heaven’s broad causeway paved with stars) 

Which Dion learned to measure with sublime delight. 
But he had unjustly shed blood, though for the public good, and 
he must pay the penalty of death. The moral of the story stated 
explicitly in the closing lines, — 

Him only pleasure leads, and peace attends, 


Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends,— 


shows how exalted this ideal was in Wordsworth’s eyes. It 
must extend to the farthest action, not merely be a matter of 
belief. So in this poem as ultimately in Laodamia law and rea- 
son prevail over pity, and the classical conception of right pre- 
vails over romantic emotionalism. 

Several events in Wordsworth’s life may account for his grad- 
ual change from the romantic to the classical temper of his 
poetry. The emergence of Napoleon put an end to all hopes in 
the Revolution as the agent of liberty. The threat of invasion 
(October, 1803) united all England. Wordsworth has given 
glorious expression to his own feelings in his ‘‘Poems Dedicated 
to National Independence and Liberty.’’ He calls upon his 
countrymen to— 


Save this honoured Land from every Lord 
But British reason and the British sword. 


So, too, the revolt of the Spaniards against Napoleon (1808) 
stirred England profoundly, as Wordsworth shows most elo- 
quently in his pamphlet, ‘‘The Convention of Cintra,’’ and in 
his patriotic sonnets. ‘‘By the soul only the nations shall be 
great and free, and this greatness and freedom come only through 


obedience to divine law’’ :— 
Though Nature’s dread protection fails, 
There is a bulwark in the soul. This knew 
Iberian Burghers when the sword they drew 
In Saragoza, naked to the gales 
Of fiercely-breathing war. 


Another event much more personal in character and in many 
ways more thoroughgoing in its influence upon the poet’s 
thought was his brother John’s death by drowning in 1805. 
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This deep distress humanized his soul more than any other ca- 
lamity in his life. It did not drive him into revolt, but it cast 
him more than ever upon ‘‘the great Cause and Ruler of things.”’ 
Strength and power came to him as from the source of all law; 
he submitted to a new control. Religion, in other words, is 
taking the place formerly held by nature. So it is that when 
he writes The White Doe of Rylstone (1807-8), he almost wholly 
avoids the romantic manner of Scott, though the story and the 
metre might well be Scott’s, and he uses the narrative merely as 
a vehicle for his philosophy of suffering. Of the maiden he 
says :— 

Her soul doth in itself stand fast, 

Sustained by memory of the past 

And strength of Reason ; held above 

The infirmities of mortal love ; 

Undaunted, lofty, calm, and stable, 

And awfully impenetrable. 

The last influence to be considered in this connection is a 
purely literary one, Wordsworth’s re-reading Vergil with his 
son. This is seen in the particularly classical tone of Laodamia 
and Dion, in the perfection of the diction and the solemnity of 
the thought. 

The development of Wordsworth’s style follows the same 
course as his thought. The difference between the earlier and 
the later verse has been fully recognized, though not so much 
from the point of view we have been considering. Hutton in 
his essay on ‘‘Wordsworth’s Two Styles’’ remarks that in the 
earlier pieces ‘‘emotion is uniformly suggested rather than ex- 
pressed, or. . . . expressed by reticence, by the jealous parsi- 
mony of a half-voluntary, half-involuntary reserve.’’ In the 
later poems, on the other hand, ‘‘emotion is much more freely, 
frankly, and tenderly expressed, so that there is often in it a 
richness and mellowness of effect quite foreign to Wordsworth’s 
earlier mood.’’ This is almost a repetition of what was said 
about the thought of the poems, that suggestion in the earlier 
ones gives way to clear and full expression in the later, effec- 
tiveness to completeness. Thus in one of the Lucy poems the 


lines, — 
No motion has she now, no force ; 
She neither hears nor sees ; 
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Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees,— 


contain the barest suggestion of emotion in contrast with the 
richness of expression in the wonderful stanza in the Extempore 


Effusion upon the Death of James Hogg,— 


Like clouds that rake the mountain summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! 


The lilt of the verse of the earlier poetry has in the later yielded 
to graver and more solemn sound, as one may see by comparing 
the three Yarrow poems :— 
“Oh! green,” said I, “are Yarrow holms, 
And sweet is Yarrow flowing! 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 
But we will leave it growing. 
O’er hilly path, and open Strath, 
We'll wander Scotland thorough ; 
But, though so near, we will not turn 
Into the dale of Yarrow.” 


How different is this movement from that of the second 
poem :— 


A blue sky bends o’er Yarrow vale, 
Save where that pearly whiteness 

Is round the rising sun diffused, 
A tender, hazy brightness ; 

Mild dew of promise! that excludes 
All profitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 
A pensive recollection. 


The later poems are all stateliness and dignity, the earlier all 
buoyancy and sprightliness. Notice, too, the emphasis laid on 
the ‘‘deep and solemn harmony’”’ of the fine late poem, Composed 
upon an Evening of Extraordinary Splendour and Beauty, a har- 
mony which is as marked in the rhythm as in the content of the 
poem, and which is as peculiar of the classical style as the mel- 
ody, heard, for instance, in the great Ode, is of the romantic. 
In the latter the verse is almost that of the dance; in the former 
it is that of the solemn processional. This harmony first ap- 
pears in its exquisite loveliness in the closing stanzas of Brough- 
am Castle, especially the wonderful one :— 
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Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the lonely sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


It is found in all its beauty in Laodamia:— 


Of all that is most beauteous — imaged there 

In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 


The romantic in Wordsworth does not take the form of un- 
bounded luxuriance of ornament as it does in the youthful Shelley 
and Keats, but it does delight in a rich playfulness of fancy 
which touches upon many beautiful details of description with- 
out dwelling upon them. There is no sense of overloading, 
never any hot-house growth. One gets an impression of an im- 
mense store of beauty, of which only a few specimens are shown 
and only for a moment. In the later poems the details are not 
so numerous, but they are worked out at greater length and 
with more delicate finish. One does not get the same sense of 
beauty in reserve and waiting to be developed. Thus in the 
two poems, Beggars and its Seguel, one composed in 1802, the 
other in 1817, we have an illustration of this difference. In the 
former a few well-chosen details give a vivid impression of the 
joyousness of the season and also of the beggars, in contrast to 
the comparative soberness of the more elaborated description of 
the latter. In the earlier poetry the meanest flower that blows 
can give thoughts that too often lie too deep for tears, but they 
are left unexpressed; in the Primrose of the Rock (1831) the 
flower furnishes a complete homily, beautifully conceived but 
without much imaginative reach. Like Greek architecture, and 
therefore true to the classical ideal, Wordsworth’s later verse 
does not carry the mind into the illimitable. It is more con- 
cerned to show beauty in its perfection, as under the control of 
divine, immutable laws than, as his earlier verse did, to suggest 
beauty all the more wonderful because it transcends the power 
of the human mind to grasp it in its completeness. Perfection 
of form has become of greater consequence than sheer imag- 


ination. 
James W. Tupper. 
Lafayette College, Pa. 














TWO REVOLUTIONS: A PARALLEL, AND A QUERY 


The so recently celebrated centenary of the return of the 
House of Orange to the throne of Holland at the decline of the 
Napoleonic régime affords pointed opportunity for the student 
of comparative history to reflect upon a curious illustration of 
the saying that history does, indeed, repeat itself. For the 
man conversant with Motley’s monumental Rise of the Dutch 
Republic and History of the Netherlands, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, with any of those splendid chronicles of the Ameri- 
can struggle for liberty, set to paper by Bancroft or Fiske, 
Lodge or Trevelyan, cannot but be amazed, upon even short 
reflection, to realize how the great war for freedom waged by 
Holland against Spain is paralleled and, as it were, reflected in 
the war for the same end waged by the New World colonies 
against Great Britain. The three cardinal points of analogy 
are to be found in the causes for rebellion, the sovereigns re- 
sponsible for them, and the native chieftains who inspired the 
patriots with righteous confidence. 

In 1565 the Netherlands, a rich and fertile land peopled by 
a serious, vigorous, and honest class, remonstrated with its sover- 
eign, Philip II of Spain, because he sought to invade the con- 
stitutional liberty and security of its citizens, imbued with the 
spirit and faith of Luther, by compelling them to remain in the 
Roman Churchthrough that horrible institution of Torquemada’s, 
the Inquisition, and, because, to further aid him, he quartered 
among them some thousands of Spanish troops. Later on he 
thrust upon them by his representative, the Duke of Alva, 
ruinous and arbitrary taxation, thus increasing their grievances. 
In 1765 George III of Great Britain sought to invade the con- 
stitutional rights of the American Colonies by imposing upon 
them taxation without representation, and in 1768 sent regi- 
ments of British soldiers to assist in forcing measures which 
his subjects on this side of the water justly condemned. 

Philip II was twenty-eight years of age when he became King 
of Spain. He was narrow, bigoted, cruel, and insanely per- 
sistent. George III was twenty-two years of age when he as- 
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cended the throne of England, and he, also, was narrow, bigoted, 
cruel, and insanely persistent, with such difference, only, in 
degree and exhibition, as the evolutionary processes of two 
hundred years insisted upon. Just as Philip was constantly 
sending criminal informations against citizens of the Nether- 
lands for refusing to conform to his edicts, which informations, 
in the early days of the differences with Spain, when Cardinal 
Granville and Margaret of Parma executed the orders of the 
king, were tantamount to being tried in Spain with no hope 
of any constitutional rights whatever, so George commanded 
General Gage to arrest Samuel Adams and John Hancock and 
transport them to England that they might be tried for treason. 
As Philip virtually annulled the ancient charters of Brabant and 
Holland so did George annul the charter of Massachusetts. 

William, Prince of Orange, surnamed ‘The Silent,’’ aris- 
tocratic, high-souled, and dominant, was the ‘Father of his 
Country”’ in this great crisis. George Washington was about 
thirty-two years of age when the Stamp Act was passed in 
1765,— exactly the age of William in 1565. He, also, was 
aristocratic, high-souled, and dominant, and became the 
‘Father of his Country’’ in a way and sense which that country 
can never forget. 

As the Netherlands were slow to decide upon a complete 
divorce from Spain, so were the American Colonies slow to 
separate from the mother country. As the Netherlands prof- 
fered to Margaret and Granville the famous Compromise and 
the equally famous Request of 1566, so did the Continental 
Congress several times respectfully petition England before 
breaking into open rebellion. 

As the United Provinces, assembled at the Hague on July 26th, 
1581, declared their independence and renounced forever their al- 
legiance to the Spanish Philip, so it was in the self-same month, 
less than two centuries later, that the United Colonies, assem- 
bled in Philadelphia, declared their independence and renounced 
forever their allegiance to the British George. Before their dec- 
laration, the Dutch had had the campaign against Alva, the siege 
of Haarlam, and the seige of Leyden. Before their declaration, 
Americans had had the battles of Lexington, Concord and Bunker 
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Hill. As William was in the earlier period set over the troops of 
the Netherlands, so was Washington put in command of the Colo- 
nial Army. As in the early days of the revolt against Spain, Wil- 
liam met with mutiny in the army and luke-warmness among the 
people, so likewise did Washington; and as without William at 
this juncture there would never have been a free Netherlands 
commonwealth, so without Washington at the similar juncture 
here there would never have been a free United States. 

As Orange obeyed reluctantly the call to take the helm of 
state in his self-constituted nation, so was it with Washington; 
and as the immortal Prince was offered and refused kingship, so 
was a crown offered to our immortal Commoner and refused by 
him. William died in 1584, long before his country realized 
the fruition of his dreams and hopes. Therefore he does not 
appear to approach Washington so closely in military genius as 
he does in the attributes of civil greatness. It was his son, 
Maurice of Nassau, who continued the war with Spain to the 
triumphant conclusion of 1609, when the mother country ac- 
knowledged the independence of the provinces, who resembles 
so much our Revolutionary chieftain in the consummate skill 
with which he governed warlike manceuvres. 

The parallel which strikes one most in these two great contests 
for national existence is that which lies in the efforts of each 
country to maintain a union. There were three attempts to 
create one on the part of the seven provinces of the Netherlands. 
The first was made in 1574 and consisted of a provincial govern- 
ment with the Prince at the head; the second was the Union of 
Brussels in 1577, intended to strengthen that already formed, 
and the third and last was the Union of Utrecht in 1579, ever 
regarded as the foundation of the Netherlands Republic, and, 
later on, of the Kingdom of Holland. Likewise there were three 
attempts on the part of our Colonies to perpetuate union. The 
first, in 1774, resulted in the formation of the Continental Con- 
gress. The second, in 1777, took the shape of Articles of Con- 
federation, a somewhat crude form of government, under which 
the new nation acted until 1787, when that Constitution was 
born which is the organic law of the States to-day. 

Not a few other figures and tints go to make yet more com- 
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plete this remarkable picture of international likeness. As 
Holland was the moving spirit in the early stages of the Dutch 
revolt, so was Massachusetts in the early stages of the war with 
England. The Netherlands army had its Benedict Arnolds in 
Seigneur de la Motte, a nobleman who commanded a regiment, 
and was governor of Gravelines, but who went over to the royal 
side for a consideration, and in Philip Egmont, a weak and un- 
certain man, son of Count Egmont, who commanded a regiment 
and subsequently deserted to Spain, becoming in time one of the 
foremost men in that army. Another traitor of the Arnold 
stripe was Count Vander Berg, William’s brother-in-law, who 
bound himself to deliver some of the principal cities into the 
hands of the Prince of Parma, one of Philip’s generals; the 
unstable Count Henry Brederode, who was at first a patriot, but 
who at last fell by the wayside. The juggling ambitious Counts 
Horn and Egmont, who tried to carry water on both shoulders, 
have their counterparts in the shifty and envious generals 
Charles Lee and Horatio Gates of the Revolutionary forces. 
William de la Marck, chief of ‘‘The Beggars of the Sea,’’ was 
followed later on by Paul Jones and his primitive navy. The 
pseudo Indians, who threw overboard the tea in 1765, had their 
prototypes in ‘‘The Beggars,’’ who, led by Brederode, made 
many extravagant and noisy demonstrations against Spanish 
power in the earlier part of the troublous days. In his in- 
fluence upon the politics of the Netherlands and such consti- 
tutional life as it had, John van Olden Barneveldt threw upon 
that critical period a composite reflection of the persons of 
Madison, Hamilton, and John Marshall. 

It cannot be expected, in the nature of events, to find exact 
historical likeness. Therefore, aside from the one greatest 
point of divergence between the revolutionary movements here 
compared—the notable discrepancy in the duration of the 
struggles; that of the Old World filling over two score years and 
that of the New being played to a successful close in less than a 
single decade—there are two other details of difference to be 
marked. These are found in the superiority of the Spanish 
armies sent into the Netherlands over the British armies sent 
into the Colonies, and in the weak union of the Dutch States as 
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compared with the strong union of the American. Speaking to 
this point, Motley said of the Netherlands, under the Union of 
Utrecht: ‘‘It was to differ from the American federal common- 
wealth in the great feature that it was to be merely a con- 
federacy of sovereignties, not a representative Republic. Its 
foundation was a compact, not a constitution.”’ 

When all is said and done, however, probably no two revo- 
lutions were so much alike as these, and, because of this, the 
pertinent inquiry arises as to why the Dutch Republic has failed 
to maintain its one-time rank and power at the council table of 
the nations while the United States has become one of the most 
influential states on earth. There is partial explanation in the 
invincible, organic union which has bound our commonwealths 
together, growing in force and effect with the passage of time, 
but this is not all; there is something more to be settled before 
the problem is solved, and a modern Dutch writer has himself 
put this something into words. ‘‘But the nation as a whole, 
the men and women, who had gone through famine, siege, and 
pestilence rather than submit to a foreign will and a foreign 
church, what has become of them?’’ asks Van Loo. ‘‘They 
have degenerated; they have settled into a mass of well-to-do, 
self-contented rventiers. Their energy and their enterprise are 
gone. Their money has been invested. Their dividends are 
expected to keep them in comfort.’’ In other words, the Dutch, 
with a revolution behind them which scintillates with romance 
and grandeur, have deliberately dulled great possibilities with 
the corroding influence of commercialism. It is because of the 
great likeness which the genesis of the new Republic bears to 
that of the old that the American must stop and ask himself, in 
the midst of present strength, whether this nation is growing 
with an enduring growth —a broad and catholic growth — or 
whether there are signs here of that same narrowing influence, 
seen in self-indulgence and the deification of materialism. 


H. MERIAN ALLEN. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. By J. A. Cramb, M.A., late Professor of 
Modern History, Queen’s College, London. Introduction by the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1914. 


The late Professor Cramb was one of an increasing number of 
students fascinated by the mighty problems arising from the 
prodigious growth of the German Empire, and the rivalry of 
Germany and England which resulted,— problems which for a 
long time attracted little attention in America, though they lay 
before the eyes of all who voyaged to Europe,— and it is a com- 
mentary on how little the falling shadow was seen by his own 
countrymen, that the lectures which he gave and the book which 
is based upon them, aroused little interest in England until the 
outbreak of the war which the author had foreseen, but had not 
lived to see. 

I do not know exactly how this little volume was written. 
Undoubtedly it was based upon the notes which Professor 
Cramb prepared for his lectures at Queen’s College; but in what 
form they were prepared, or how far they were elaborated into 
continuous narrative for the book, or how far this was done by 
some one else, neither editorial explanation nor internal evidence 
makes it possible for me to determine. Obviously certain parts 
are incomplete, as though the author had merely begun them. 

The volume consists of four lectures, apparently disconnected, 
but united and permeated throughout by one great idea: the 
menace of the Germans, the danger to England. Nowhere does 
the author attack Germany or speak of her people despitefully. 
He disclaims all intention of fostering hostility: ‘‘My aim, 
rather is to contribute, as far as one can by encouragement and 
exhortation, to a mutual understanding between those of the two 
countries whom my words may reach’’ (p. 1). He makes it his 
task to outline the vast forces gathering for impending conflict, 
to describe so that Englishmen may understand the colossal 
growth of the German Empire, and the mighty ambition of 
those who guide its destiny; not to condemn their ideals, rather 
to show how natural they are to a vigorous nation; but to show 
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also what their realization means to England; and, if possible, 
to arouse Englishmen that they be on their guard. 

In the first lecture, ‘‘The Problem,’’ he tells of the belated 
rise to power of Germany’s people; how after their neighbors 
had achieved unity and greatness, they, holding to their recol- 
lections of medizvial grandeur and imperial splendor, became 
under Prussian leadership the mightiest power in Europe; but 
how when at last this had been done, they found the world pre- 
empted by England and her friends, who barred the way to 
further expansion and to the greater glory which their destiny 
foretold them. It may be that neither the British people are to 
be condemned for their possessions, nor the German people for 
their aggressive ambition; but the desire of the one to have 
more than it has and to get some of what the other has taken, 
and the hope of the other to keep what it has, are the basis of 
gigantic and inevitable conflict. 

In the second lecture, ‘‘Peace and War,’’ he does to some 
extent glorify war, and he sees in enlarging armaments the 
measure of a nation’s vigor and increasing strength. It is not 
the youthful, vigorous nations who desire arbitration, naval 
holidays, or disarmament, but the old, tired ones, from whose 
hands dominion is slipping. Is England such a one? If so she 
is lost, for Germany is ‘“‘the greatest and most heroic enemy— 
if she zs our enemy—that England, in the thousand years of 
her history, has ever confronted’ (p. 52). England must be 
aroused. Oh for the spirit which the Athenian orator once 
sought to inspire in his countrymen! ‘‘Cease to hire your 
armies ; cease to fill your ranks with the off-scourings of a planet. 
Go yourselves and stand in the ranks; and then, dying, you 
shall die greatly and with a glory that shall surpass the glories 
of the past, or victorious, you shall gain a victory that shall 
exceed all your victories in the past!’’ (p. 74). 

The third chapter, ‘“Treitschke and Young Germany,’’ contains 
one of the most remarkable characterizations which I know of in 
historiographical writing: the Saxon historian who became the 
leader of the Prussian school, strong, original, inspiring, filled 
with noblest conception of Germany’s greatness in the past, and 
prophetic fire of her greatness in the future; and filled also with 
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scorn and hatred of England. It is shown how Treitschke has 
become the idol and inspiration of German readers, because he 
so well expresses that immense vitality and immense ambition, 
which like the soul of the genius must find expression or quench 
itself in death —which must seek the alternatives, ‘‘World 
Dominion or Downfall.’’ 

In the fourth lecture, ‘‘Past and Future,’’ which deals with 
the destiny of England and Germany, occurs the brilliant and 
daring idea of the conflict between the ideals of Christ and 
Napoleon, and the essential abandonment by many Germans of 
Christianity for the worship of force and power and might. 

To say that the book is fragmentary and in places rough and 
unfinished is needless in the case of work interrupted by death; 
nor can I agree with all of the conclusions; in particular, the 
idea that conflict between Germany and England is inevitable, 
but that struggle between Germany and Russia may easily be 
averted (p. 120, note). But it is far more important to say that 
this is probably the very best thing which has appeared in 
English on one of the causes of the great war; that it is written 
with beauty, and force, and wondrous, calm, deep feeling; that 
the author displays a wealth of information and literary learning 
equalled by the boldness of his conceptions and the power and 
originality of his ideas. Perhaps the greatest regret must be 
that the volume is not longer. Epwarp RAyMonpD TURNER. 


A History OF ENGLAND FROM THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA TO THE 
DEATH OF ELIZABETH ; WITH AN ACCOUNT OF ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS 
DURING THE LATER SIXTEENTH AND EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 
By Edward P. Cheyney, Professor of European History in the University 
of Pennsylvania. In two volumes. Volume I. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Company. 1914. 


For many years students of English history in Philadelphia 
have looked upon the Saturday seminars of Professor Cheyney 
as one of the institutions of their craft. Here investigation has 
been carried on in the Elizabethan period, and from time to 
time both teacher and student have published the fruits of their 
further study in learned papérs, in monographs, or more extended 
writings. Such have been: ‘‘The Disappearance of English 
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Serfdom’’ (English Historical Review, xv. 20-37), ‘The Court 
of Star Chamber’’ (American Historical Review, xviii. 727-750), 
Studies in the History of English Commerce in the Tudor Period, 
by Gerson, Vaughan, and Deardorff, and the delightful chapters 
on Elizabethan institutions in the European Background of 
American History. Ina certain sense, however, all of this has 
been subordinate to a greater work which Professor Cheyney has 
planned for many years —to complete the gap left between the 
volumes of Froude, which end with the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, and those of Gardiner, which begin with the accession 
of James I. He has designed to complete the history of the 
later years of Elizabeth in two volumes. The first of them has 
now appeared. 

The method employed is topical, and the volume is divided 
into four principal parts. The first, ‘Royal Administration,’’ 
deals with executive government and the courts of law. There 
is an admirable and striking, but not flattering, picture of the 
great queen: her household is described; the higher officials 
who surrounded her are portrayed; and there is vivid account of 
the usages of the court. The following chapters on privy 
council, star chamber, equity courts, and law and administra- 
tion are excellent. The reviewer, who has studied with some 
patience the sources relating to the privy council for a later 
period, has much satisfaction in knowing that he has employed 
in an unpublished account of the privy council of the Stuarts 
very nearly the same method as that which the author uses in 
this work. 

The second part, ‘‘Military Affairs, 1588-1595,’’ is perhaps 
the least interesting of all, since it is necessarily made up of 
what sometimes seems uninteresting and unimportant details; 
but it is nevertheless the clearest and most satisfactory account 
that I have seen of England’s foreign relations at this time; and 
it is most proper that the task should be done as thoroughly as 
it is here worked out. There is record of the expeditions to 
Spain and Portugal, to the Netherlands, to Normandy and 
Brittany, and of the fight‘ng for the ‘Common Cause.’’ Here 
at the end of the sixteenth century, as now, we see England 
striving with definite policy to prevent the establishment of an 
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overshadowing power on the opposite shores of the Channel, 
and so fighting for Holland and France against the Spain of 
Philip II. 

Part three, ‘‘Exploration and Commerce, 1551-1603,"’ is a 
veritable epic of adventure and exploit, and as fascinating 
reading as one is apt to find in historical narration. Nowhere, 
I think, is there so good an account of the inexhaustible vigor 
and wondrous desire to seek out and win, which constitutes, it 
may be, the greatest glory of the Elizabethan epoch, and which 
in the course of two generations founded the Muscovy, the 
Eastland, the Turkey, and the East India Companies, sent 
explorers into the wastes of Lapland and Canada, acquired New- 
foundland, and established settlements along Pamlico and 
Albemarle sounds. The organization of the chartered trading 
companies and the methods of commerce are elaborately 
described. 

The last part, ‘‘Violence on the Sea,’’ shows how Englishmen 
were regarded as the most troublesome pirates of their age, and 
acquired the dislike even of allies and friends. There was, 
indeed, much piracy, as there was on the part of other nations 
at this time; and there were certainly endless deliberate at- 
tempts made to harass the commerce of Spain; but a great deal 
of that which excited hostile criticism abroad is shown to have 
been reprisals and privateering, and the seizure of contraband, 
in which England’s geographical position gave her peculiar 
advantages. The author does not say so, but in the advantages 
which have come from this position may be found one of the 
causes of the struggle now raging between Germany and England. 

The entire volume bears evidence of ripe scholarship and 
extensive research. A great number of references show to what 
advantage the author has used contemporary writers, the records 
of the privy council, and manuscripts in the Record Office and 
the British Museum; but the matter obtained in them has not 
been used to form an arid synthesis of rare information, but an 
account in which there is life and reality, color and warmth. 
The author knows not merely his sources but the period as well. 

I have discovered one or two things which are not correct; 
but these inaccuracies are so few and so trifling that I mention 
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them rather as an evidence that I have read the book carefully, 
than to point them out as faults. That which it is far more 
fitting to say is that the volume at once takes its place as the 
best book on the subject, and that it is so well done and so 
charmingly written that many a student will find in it profit, 
and many an ordinary reader entertainment and delight. 
EDWARD RAYMOND TURNER. 


VIRGINIA UNDER THE STUARTS. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 


It is now many years since John Fiske’s delightful O/d 
Virginia and Her Neighbors reawakened a general interest in 
Southern colonial history. Since that time the never-wearying 
search of the investigator has rendered accessible to writers a 
mass of new source-material. Of this, for Virginia much has 
been printed, especially in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography ; while many new facts and new points of view derived 
therefrom have been presented in monographic form and in the 
writings of such special workers as Bruce, Beer, Andrews, and 
Osgood. In his Virginia Under the Stuarts, 1607-1688, a little 
volume of something less then three hundred pages, Professor 
T. J. Wertenbaker, of Princeton University, now undertakes — 
to use his own words—‘“to rewrite the political history of Vir- 
ginia from the foundation of Jamestown to the English Revolution 
of 1688, in a form that will make these newly discovered facts 
available to the general reader.”’ 

The result of Mr. Wertenbaker’s efforts is a straightforward 
narrative of the happenings in Virginia during the period which 
the book covers, related with an amplitude of detail that reveals 
intimate acquaintance with the sources. While few can aspire to 
the charm of John Fiske’s style, Mr. Wertenbaker has told his story 
in clear English, and his book holds the reader's attention. From 
other standpoints, however, the book is open to less favorable 
criticism. It should be possible, in the first place, to do full justice 
to the internal development of Virginia and yet give due weight 
to the place of Virginia’s history in the wider currents of British 
imperial policy. In respect to the commercial system of England, 
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especially, Mr. Wertenbaker’s touch is not strong, and he would 
have done well to give greater consideration to the writings, for 
example, of Mr. George Louis Beer. Mr. Wertenbaker states 
rather positively — to cite a particular case ——that the commercial 
legislation of Parliament in the Restoration period was a direct 
and principal cause of Bacon's Rebellion. Mr. Beer's conclusion 
that such was wot the case is at least entitled to discussion by 
any writer upon this period. 

Again, there is prefixed to the text a brief list of authorities ; 
but these are given without any attempt at classification or 
criticism. Nor is any light thrown upon critical questions. It 
is quite proper, upon critical grounds, to reject the story of the 
saving of Captain John Smith by Pocahontas; but even the 
“general reader,” we conceive, is entitled to ask what has be- 
come of the story. 

The general reader, however, does not make many inquiries of 
this sort; and if critical students continue to turn elsewhere, the 
general reader may, indeed, with much profit avail himself of 
that which Mr. Wertenbaker has here prepared for him. 

St. GeorGE L. Sioussat. 


PoLiTicAL Economy. By Charles Gide. Third Edition. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Company. 


This work is designed primarily as an elementary text-book for 
French students as an aid in preparing for examinations in a 
particular course. Thus it is frankly individual in method and 
arrangement. After an introductory chapter, which includes a 
brief discussion of the object of economics, the various schools 
of economic thought, and the subjects of Wants and Value, the 
volume is divided into four books: Production, Circulation (Ex- 
change), Distribution, and Consumption. As a result of the 
author’s individual method of arrangement, some confusion is 
apparent in his treatment of economic theory, as for example 
where he separates Exchange (Circulation) from Production as 
a matter of ‘‘didactic convenience,’’ though admitting that Ex- 
change is, after all, a mode of Production. Nevertheless, though 
the book makes no new contribution to economic thought, it is 
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refreshingly readable and stimulating to American students in 
that it presents elementary economics from a national point of 
view quite different from their own. James G. STEVENS. 


THE PISCATORY ECLOGUES OF JACOPO SANNAZARO. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Wilfred P. Mustard. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 


In his edition of the Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus, pub- 
lished in 1911, Professor Mustard made a valuable contribution 
to the study of pastoral poetry by tracing the history of its 
decline after the classical period and its subsequent rise with the 
Renaissance, and by showing how much modern literature was 
indebted to the classical and later pastoral. Here again, in this 
edition of Sannazaro, he has laid classica] scholars under a deep 
obligation by his study of that modification of pastoral poetry, 
the piscatory eclogue. For several reasons the book will be 
welcome. In the first place, Professor Mustard’s study of this 
poet draws our attention to the fact that what is good in Latin 
pastoral did not end with Vergil or even with Nemesianus. 
Again, as a commentary on Theocritus and Vergil the book is 
of great interest and value. And further, to the students of the 
pastoral in modern literature it furnishes rich and abundant 
material. The numerous examples of imitations discovered in 
the Italian, Spanish, French, and English poets of the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries show how strong was the influence 
exerted by Sannazaro. A mere glance at this phase of the work 
of the Introduction will show how thorough the editor has been 
in his study of the subject and how much of an authority he is 
in this field. The Introduction is carefully planned. First, 
there is a short biography of the poet. Then follows a brief 
review of Sannazaro’s conception of the place of his own work 
in the development of the piscatory eclogue, an estimate of his 
work by succeeding critics, and a discussion of imitations by 
modern poets. The text is clear and is carefully punctuated. 
The notes are brief. First a short summary of the poem is 
given. Not much is required in the way of interpretation, so 
that the editor gives, in place of interpretation, what is more 
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valuable, passages from various authors—Theocritus, Vergil, 
Ovid, Calpurnius, Silius Italicus, Statius—to which Sannazaro 
was no doubt indebted 
An index nominum et rerumis appended. The book is bound 
in attractive form. It is inexpensive, and should easily be 
adopted in our colleges, to be studied along with the eclogues 
of Vergil, for we have no other book of its kind that forms the 
connecting link between the classical and the modern pastoral. 
T. S. Duncan. 


SAPPHO AND THE ISLAND OF LEesBos. By Mary Mills Patrick. London: 
Methuen & Co. 


This is a popular book, giving a very good impression of 
Sappho and the country from which she comes. The general 
historical and geographical background is reconstructed, and 
Mitylene, with its beauty and charm, is attractively pictured. 
Sappho is defended from the rather common attacks upon her 
character and from the charge of gross immorality. She is 
presented, not as ‘‘a type of ill-starred passion, but as a poet of a 
noble and exalted nature, in close touch with the mysteries of 
life, and as a graceful giver of good things to humanity.’’ Her 
likness is still preserved on Mitylenean coins, and she is re- 
ported to have been very beautiful. Her School of Poets is 
described and she is shown to have had widespread influence 
both for contemporary and for subsequent times. Her name, 
of course, is always to be associated with that of Alczeus, as 
both in turn have been indelibly impressed upon the metres and 


_ the verse of Horace. Her superior place in literature is con- 


ceded by all, and even in antiquity she was called ‘‘The Poetess’”’ 
par excellence, much as Homer was styled ‘‘The Poet.”’ Her 
poems are preserved to us mostly in fragments, and reveal a 
tenderness of tone and a delicacy of touch worthy of the highest 
praise. 

The illustrations, twenty-six in number, are especially good 
and enhance the value of the book quite as much as the too-fre- 
quent typographical errors mar its pages. The work is done in 
a popular and essay-like manner and will make very good read- 
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ing for a general view of the life, times, and literary work of 
one of the greatest lyric writers known either to the ancient or 
to the modern world. A. W. McWuortTer. 


THE ROMAN ELEGIAC Poets. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Karl P. Harrington. New York: American Book Company. 


In his preface Professor Harrington points out that the work 
was undertaken in response to a demand on the part of many 
teachers for a volume of this sort. The poems are selected with 
care, and will enable the student of elegiac poetry to form a clear 
judgment of the work done by the Romans in this field of liter- 
ature. From the work of Catullus some epigrams are chosen, 
even some that do not deal with any phase of the poet’s love for 
Lesbia. Why not some from Martial? The commentary is 
brief, as one must expect from a book of this kind, but occasion- 
ally a fuller note would be of great help. The introduction 
contains in condensed form much material that is valuable. In 
the discussion of verse technique something might have been 
said of the principle that lies at the root of the development of 
the dissyllabic ending in the pentameter. The treatment of the 
history of the elegy on Greek and Roman soil would be clearer 
to the student if the author had stated more definitely what 
precisely in his own opinion were the departments of Greek 
literature to which the Roman elegy was most indebted. The 
possible influence of the Alexandrian epigram is mentioned on 
pp. 50, 51, but the problem merits fuller discussion. I see no 
mention of Reitzenstein’s ‘‘Epigram und Skolion,’’ in the 
general discussion of the Greek elegy. T. S. Duncan. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HiIs- 
TORICAL RESEARCH. By A. T. Robertson, M.A., D.D., LL.D. Pp. 
xl+1360. New York: George H. Doran Co. $5.00. 


A world of scholarship underlies this book, and Americans 
are justly proud of its distinguished author. The list of 
‘‘Authors most often referred to’’ occupies twenty-one pages, 
and testifies eloquently to the lifetime of painstaking labor 
which is back of the work, as indeed does every chapter of the 
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text. Hence it is because of the very wealth of scholarship 
of the book that one regrets that it cannot be expected to come 
into common use. For the book is hopelessly and needlessly 
cumbersome: hopelessly, for a grammar of the New Testament 
that is only slightly less in bulk than Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary is obviously unsuited to the needs of the working 
student and pastor; needlessly, for one cannot help but feel that 
the essential matter of the work might well have been presented 
in half the space, or less. Questions once disposed of are re- 
opened, discoveries once recounted brought forth again, de- 
ductions and assertions repeated over and over, to the detriment 
of the style and the cumbering of the volume. Another fault of 
style (which incidentally swells the size of the book) is that of 
over-citation of authorities in the text. Often the argument is 
obscured and the author’s own opinion (valuable when found) is 
concealed by the mass of references to and quotations from other 
writers. Yet there is attractiveness and force when the author 
restrains this tendency, and gives us his own thought. As to 
the content of the work as a whole, its position is quite such as 
would be expected of a thorough student of the history of 
grammar. The New Testament language is correctly treated 
not as lost in some solitary eddy, but well out in the mid-stream 
of the common vernacular of the day. Our understanding of the 
New Testament has progressed markedly since due attention 
has been given this discovery. The book has a distinct value 
for the study of the New Testament, and it is to be hoped that 
the remarkably cheap price will do much to offset the disad- 
vantage of its size. H. L. J. W. 


DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE DEUTSCHEN. By Decker and Markisch. Cincin- 
nati and New York: American Book Company. 


This reader is practical in the best sense of the word. It pre- 
sents the living language as it is spoken and written in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of every-day life. The subject-matter—the man- 
ners and customs of the German people,— has grown out of the 
author’s own experience as exchange teacher in Germany and is 
entirely free from that perfunctory academic treatment which 
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characterizes so many readers compiled on this side of the At- 
lantic. Accuracy and correctness of idiom are vouched for by 
the co-editor, Dr. Markisch, who is Oberlehrer in the Royal 
Victoria-Gymnasium in Potsdam. G. M. Baker. 


THE CHILD OF THE NATIONS. By Lucy McDowell Milburn. Chicago: R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company. 


The subject in brief of this epic of fifteen cantos is an account 
of the conceptual virtues (‘‘children’’) begotten by the various 
historic nations of the earth in the edification of the spiritual 
nature of man. The ultimate child, ‘‘cosmic love,’’ is pro- 
phetically taken as the issue of a unified humanity in the mil- 
lenium. With the form of the work and with its artistic ful- 
filment one might easily find fault, for it is the reviewer’s 
peculiar privilege to condemn verse at first sight. But inasmuch 
as the author herself has sought in the text to anticipate adverse 
criticism which might be made of the inappropriate epic form 
and of the not infrequent metrical lapses, it behooves us to be 
lenient. It goes without saying, too, that much of the occult 
data must meet with flat contradiction from any scientific 
reader. But the appeal of the work, after all, is neither poetic 
nor scientific; it is esoteric. Unquestionably we need, in this 
material age of ours, a sharper stimulus to our longings for 
spiritual things, an increased capacity for a clearer psychic 
knowledge of our own world, of ourselves, and of our Deity. 
Toward such spiritualizing experience and reflections Zhe Child 
of the Nations is a thoughtful, honest effort, and deserves con- 
sideration. R. I. R. 


THE ENGLISH MORALITIES FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF ALLEGORY. By 
W. Roy Mackenzie. Boston: Ginn & Company. 


This is an expansion of a doctor’s dissertation from Harvard, 
and forms one of a valuable series of contributions to the scholarly 
study of literature put forth by that University. It is a thorough 
piece of work, presenting from a new point of view these medi- 
zval plays considered by most readers so insufferably dull. Dr. 
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Mackenzie shows that there was good characterization in these 
plays, and that allegory is adapted “for the presentation of a 
moral lesson by means of the drama; ... . in drama the al- 
legorical structure is the most direct means by which a single 
and connected lesson can be taught for the guidance of life. 
Every character has his course of action decided by his name, 
so that, once given the proper set of characters, the lesson works 
itself out inevitably.” In our time, when the problem-play mo- 
nopolizes the stage, this special characteristic of the early morality 
plays may possibly have an influence in the revival, popularity, 
and imitation of the type. 


A STEPDAUGHTER OF THE PRAIRIE. By Margaret Lynn. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


Have you ever read a book that made you forget you were 
sitting by the library fire, or at best on a be-cushioned piazza; 
that transported you bodily to the great stretches of open country 
where ‘‘breezes blow and flowers grow’’—into God’s great out- 
of-doors? Miss Lynn’s A Stepdaughter of the Prairie is such a 
book and as charming an example of its kind as it has been our 
good fortune to see. One feels the freedom and unlimited sweep 
of the great western plains before the book is well begun. All 
the picturesqueness and local color of this part of our country in 
an era now fast disappearing through increased population are 
retained in the ten or more autobiographical sketches that com- 
pose the volume. As a votive offering to the God of the 
Prairie, the book is both unique and delightful. But the 
atmosphere, however alluring, is not the only attraction. The 
body of the book is made up of little glimpses into the life of a 
happy family of children. The story of the adventures, diffi- 
culties, and aspirations of these six very normal youngsters is 
told so naturally that one is almost ashamed to laugh at their 
queer outlook on such miscellaneous things as elders, tramps, 
forbidden books, city relatives, and so on. It recalls, too, 
vividly the reader’s own point of view not so many years ago. 
On every page or two there is a hearty laugh for those who are 
still young in spirit. The chapters (which were originally 
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printed as separate stories in the AZ/antic Monthly) cover a 
range of objects bounded only by the interests of an active 
child’s mind. Experiences in school and in the fairyland of 
books, vacation escapades and rainy-day amusements follow 
each other in rapid succession, and are all suffused with the 
glow of youthful enthusiasm and freshened by the prairie breeze. 
It is impossible to give even a vague idea of the fascinations of 
such a combination. The book must be read to be appreciated. 
W. S. Rusk. 


A BEGINNER’s STAR-Book. By Kelvin McKready. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


Handsomely printed, splendidly illustrated with specially pre- 
pared plates and many useful charts, attractively and simply 
written, this volume should fulfil the hopes of the author in 
proving of service not only to the general reader but to classes 
in school or college, as a simple observation manual for supple- 
mentary use. From such authorities as Professor Max Wolf, 
director of the Kénigsstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg; M. Puiseux, 
of the Observatory of Paris; and Sir David Gill, the book has 
received the fullest endorsement both as regards its accuracy 
and its clearness of presentation. A pathetic interest attaches 
to this Beginner's Star-Book, for it marked the end of a useful 
and varied career. Kelvin McKready was the pen name of 
Edgar Gardner Murphy, a sketch of whom appeared in the Oc- 
tober issue of the REvIEw. 


PLANE SURVEYING. By W. G. Raymond. Cincinnati and New York: 
American Book Company. 


Already well and favorably known to surveyors and engineers 
alike, this book by Dean Raymond, now appearing ina new 
edition completely revised and brought up to date, will be 
heartily welcomed. Part of the subject-matter is rearranged 
and presented in attractive form; as, for example, a new chapter 
entitled ‘‘Meridian, Latitude, and Time,’’ and a new explanation 
of the collimation adjustment of the transit. The volume is 
issued in pocket-book size, bound in leather with flexible cover. 

















BOOK NOTES 


From the American Book Company have been received some 
new and helpful textbooks: A First Latin Reader, with Exercises, 
by H. C. Nutting, being a continuation of his excellent Premer, 
which has helped to make the study of Latin vital and interesting 
for beginners; Elementary German Composition, by Truscott 
and Smith; Alternate Exercises for Introductory French Prose 
Composition, by Victor E. Francois; Swift's Gulliver's Travels, 
edited by Charles Robert Gaston, and Bunyan’s The Pilgrim's 
Progress, edited by Grace L. Jones and Marguerite I. Arnold 
(both books being the latest issues of the Eclectic English 
Classics); Agricultural Education for Teachers, by Garland 
Armor Bricker, intended as ‘‘a hand-book for the teacher and a 
guide-book for the district and county superintendent’’; Foun- 
dations of Chemistry, by Arthur A. Blanchard and Frank B. 
Wade; Zerence’s Andria, by Edgar H. Sturtevant. 

The Merrymount Press, Boston, have just added two new 
volumes to their Humanists’ Library: Pico della Mirandola’s 
Platonick Discourse upon Love, edited by Edmund G. Gardner, 
and Giovanni della Casa’s Galateo: A Treatise of the Manners 
and Behaviours, edited by Joel E. Spingarn. The purpose of the 
Humanists’ Library, as the publishers inform us, is to ‘print 
in a form near akin to the great traditions of the printer’s art in 
its earliest days, a series of books each one of which shall be 
characteristic of some aspect of the culture which flourished 
during the period of the Renaissance.’’ The text of the Platonick 
Discourse is that of Thomas Stanley, a contemporary of Milton, 
and the rendering of the Ga/ateo is that of Robert Peterson, an 
English barrister of the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Both are models of elegant English translations of their day. 
Stanley’s translation of Pico’s commentary, as the editor tells 
us, ‘‘has at least the merits of a noble English style and greater 
clarity than the original.’’ Published in 1651 along with Stan- 
ley’s Poems and re-issued in 1656 in the second volume of his 
History of Philosophy, this Platonick Discourse has not hitherto 
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been re-issued separately, and appears now for the first time in 
convenient and attractive form. Though the Diéscourse treated 
in poetic fashion a favorite theme of the Renaissance, love, and 
attempted, as did other similar works, to harmonize Platonism 
with Christianity, the book has less interest for the modern 
reader than the Gadateo, ‘‘A Treatise of the Manners and Be- 
haviours it behooveth a Man to use and eschewe, in his Familiar 
Conversation. A Worke very necessary and profitable for all 
Gentlemen, or Other.’’ More than a mere formal code of 
etiquette, the Ga/ateo ‘‘describes habits and impulses that for 
centuries have moved the souls of men, dictated their conduct, 
given them pleasure and pain, and that probably for centuries 
will continue to do so. Nothing that has so stirred men and 
women, however trifling it may seem, can fail to hold a little 
human interest for those who call themselves Humanists’’ 
(Introduction, p. xxvii). Both books are beautiful examples of 
modern artistic printing, and both are edited by men with a 
scholar’s knowledge of their subjects and with the humanist’s 
power of sympathetic interpretation. 

Other books received for review, some of which will be given 
fuller notice in a subsequent issue, are: History of the University 
of North Carolina, Vol. Il, by Kemp P. Battle (Edwards and 
Broughton Printing Company, Raleigh); Drift and Mastery, by 
Walter Lippmann, Zhe Great War, by Frank H. Simonds 
(Mitchell Kennerley), the latter book written by the editor of 
the New York Evening Sun and presenting a remarkably clear 
and interesting account of the European War up to the fall of 
Antwerp; Butlder and Blunderer, by George Saunders, written 
by the New York 7Zimes correspondent in Berlin and Paris and 
presenting a keen and frank analysis of the German Emperor; 
Swollen-Headed William (after the German), verses adapted by 
E. V. Lucas, drawings adapted by George Morrow (Dutton), 
‘painful stories and funny pictures’ in the style of the well- 
known books published in Germany for children, representing 
the Emperor as the proverbial bad boy and mischief-maker; Zhe 
Story of Beowulf, translated from Anglo-Saxon into modern 
English prose by Ernest J. B. Kirtlan (Crowell). 
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